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ISLAM AND AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION: 
A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS INTERACTION IN MODERN NIGERIA 


Introduction 

A West African scholar, Lamin Sanneh, recounts the story of a 
Nigerian man who bought a bicycle and was riding it in the 
bush when he had a flat tire. He could not mend the tire, so he 
dismantled the wheel, removed the outer tube of the bicycle and 
stuffed it with straw which he gathered from the bush; then he 
mounted the outer tube and rode on. According to Sanneh, "it is 
clear that here no repair kit helped the man to adjust to the 
environment in which he received the bicycle, but rather it was 
the African setting - the abundance of grass and hay - and his own 
ability to adapt the bicycle to his needs which enabled him to 
improvise in that way."1 This story is a parable of what 
happened to the religious content of Islam and Christianity as 
they were received by Africans. Africans have been quite 
effective in molding outside religious influences to suit African 
needs. This thesis will focus on the interaction between African 
Traditional Religion and Islam as it is practiced in contemporary 
Nigeria. What, in due course, will become clear is that "beliefs 
and ideologies in modern Nigeria are not precisely defined 
intellectual systems with distinct boundaries, but represent a 


spectrum of religious practices and thought patterns."2 This 


12 Lamin Sanneh, “Christian Experience of Islamic Da°Wah" 
International Review of Missions, 65 (1976), p. 425. 


2 Peter Clarke, Islam in Modern Nigeria (Kaiser and 
Grunewald: Entwicklung and Frieden, 1984), p. 7. 


religious spectrum reflects varying levels of impact by outside 
religious forces. Indeed, a religious tradition is frequently 
practiced in a way that differs from the classical expression of 
that tradition. While the first part of this thesis lays the 
theoretical basis, this paper is primarily concerned with the 
interface of Islam and African Traditional Religion in daily 
practice. 

The first chapter of this thesis will discuss the underlying 
religious cosmologies of African Traditional Religion and Islam 
respectively. The classical, orthodox standard from which the 
study of daily practice departs in varying degrees will be 
examined. The second chapter will show how the interaction and 
interplay of the two religious cosmologies has resulted in various 
levels of influence and adaptation on both sides. Scholars such 
as Geoffrey Parrinder, have spoken of the “twilight of the gods" 
and the "gods in retreat", reflecting the opinion that African 
Traditional Religion has lost its center of power and authority 
and need not be seriously reckoned with in the modern African 
setting, compared to the more dominant and visible presence of 
Islam. Other scholars, such as Lamin Sanneh, insist that, in 
fact, African Traditional Religion is very much alive and it is 


Islam which is frequently only a thin veneer over the continued 


3 Geoffrey Parrinder expresses this view in his work, 
Religion in an African City, (London: Oxford University Press, 
1953). Chapters two and three are entitled, “The Twilight of the 
Gods: Pagan Religion", chapter three is entitled "The Rising 
Crescent: Islam”. Lamin Sanneh’s view is expounded in his article 
“Domestication of Islam and Christianity in African Societies’ 
(Journal of Religion in Africa, Vol. 11, 1980). 


power center of indigenous religion.= It is a central tenet of 
this thesis that the truth lies somewhere in between, and, indeed, 
along every point of the spectrum. Four people-groups in Nigeria 
will be examined which fall along different points of the 
spectrum, each reflecting varying levels of influence and 
adaptation. The final chapter will explore key factors which have 
Played a desisive role in the process of religious change and 


resistance to change. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CONSTRUCTING AFRICAN TRADITIONAL AND ISLAMIC RELIGIOUS COSMOLOGIES 
Cosmology, in its broadest sense, refers to that framework of 
concepts and relations which is erected for the purpose of 
bringing descriptive order into the world as a whole, including 
our place in it. One’s cosmology is a reflection of the physical, 
intellectual, religious and cultural environment in which one 
lives. Naturally, cosmologies widely differ since they reflect an 
equally wide range of world-views. Modern science has tended to 
construct refined scientific and mathematical models, viewing 
cosmology as a branch of natural science. However, for the 
purpose of this thesis, and in harmony with West African 
scholarship, the most descriptive cosmology for West Africa is a 
religious cosmology. Indeed, as Yoruba scholar Bolaji Idowu 
states, “for most Africans, religion forms the foundation and all- 
governing principle of life."# Thus, this chapter will construct 
two religious cosmologies: a West African Traditional Cosmology, 
which will be described generally and then illustrated by looking 
at the traditional Yoruba of Southwest Nigeria; and an Islamic 
cosmology, as reflected in the classical cosmological structure of 


“orthodox” Islam. 


AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION: A Cosmological Structure 
Preliminary Considerations: terminology 


Throughout this thesis the various indigenous religious 


4 E. Bolaji Idowu, QOludumare God in Yoruba Belief (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1962), p. 5. 


expressions on the African continent will be referred to by the 
familiar designation, African Traditional Religion. There has 
been much discussion on whether one may properly speak of African 
Traditional Religion in the singular, or African Traditional 
Religions in the plural. On the one hand, scholars such as J.S. 
Mbiti have argued that the traditional beliefs are so closely 
identified with the ethnic structure that they are 
indistinguishable. Thus, Mbiti argues, “we speak of African 
traditional religions in the plural because there are about one 
thousand African peoples and each has its own religious system.’ 
On the other hand, scholars such as Bolaji Idowu have strongly 
argued that “there is a common Africanness about the total culture 
and religious beliefs and practices of Africa."& From this 
viewpoint, African Traditional Religion may be justifiably spoken 
of in the singular because of the “basic similarities in the 
religious systems, the concepts, structures and functions of the 
culte, the wide diffusion of particular divinities, divination 
processes and ideas."7 

Certainly one cannot speak of African Traditional Religion as 
an organization or movement which has a singular, codified system 
of beliefs and practices. However, there are sufficient 
Similarities among the basic religious beliefs of different 

6 J. S. Mbiti, African Religion and Philosophy (London: 
Heineman, 1971), p. l. 


68 E. Bolaji Idowu, j 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1973), p. 103. 


7 E. A. Adegbola, ed. Lt 3 
(Nairobi: Uzima Press, Ltd., 1983), p. 446. 


African peoples to provide a basis for study. J. V. Taylor in 


Primal Religion makes the following observation: 

Is it possible to speak of African Religion as if it 

were one and the same throughout the continent south 

of the Sahara? Certainly there is not one homogeneous 

system of beliefs throughout Africa. One tribe gives 

prominence to an element which is only vaguely 

conceived in another. Nevertheless, anyone who has 

read a number of anthropological works dealing with 

different parts of Africa must be struck not only by 

the remarkable number of features that are common, 

but by the emergence of a basic world-view which 

fundamentally is everywhere the same.8 
It is this basic underlying world-view or cosmology which this 
chapter seeks to examine. Unfortunately, the real problem has 
come, not in the expression “African Traditional Religion’, but in 
the unfortunate characterizations of the term, in both the 
scholarly and in the popular mind which have tended to erect a 
wide array of superficial caricatures. Early observers of West 
African religion, for example, described African religion as 
“fetishism” or “Ju-Ju’. Fetishism refers to the use of a natural 
or artificial object which is believed to have preternatural power 
to protect or aid its owner (normally because the fetish has been 
ritually consecrated and/or is animated by a spirit). "The term 
“fetish” comes from the Portuguese word “fetico’ which originated 


from the Latin “fasctititus” which suggests a thing made by art." 


The term “ju-ju° comes from the French word ‘“jou-jou’ which is 


8 J. V. Taylor, Primal Religion (London: SCM Press, 1963), 
Pp. 27. 


® O. Imasogie, African Traditional Religion (Ibadan: 
University Press, Ltd., 1985), p. 15. 


10 Geoffrey Parrinder, j j 
(Westport, CN: Greenwood Press, 1976), p. 17. 


used for a child’s toy doll.19° Thus, African religion was either 
not taken seriously, or it was dismissed wholesale as crude 
idolatry. While there are certainly magical objects in West 
Africa such as charms and amulets which are used and, indeed, form 
& part of the religious complex and could be referred to as 
“fetishes”, this is an entirely inadequate designation for the 
entire religious system. Generally speaking, early observers of 
African religious practices all too quickly “took appearance for 
reality, symbol for the symbolized and means for the end."11 In 
1871, as a corrective to this, Edward Tylor suggested the term 
“animism” as a better summary of African religion. The term 
“animism” comes from the Latin word “anima” meaning soul. Tylor 
maintained that “belief in spiritual beings or souls was the root 
of all African religious faith."12 Because of the general 
acceptance of the evolutionary theory which dominated the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Tylor’s theory was interpreted to 
mean that animism gave rise to polytheism, which in turn evolved 
further to the stage of one Supreme God over all the other 
spirits. The implication being that the “untutored African" and 
his religion lies at the bottom of the supposed line of religious 
evolution, while Islam, Judaism and Christianity are at the top 
since they are monotheistic. However, as shall become clear, this 


does not square with the facts. Though animism is still widely 


11 EF. Dada Adelowo, “Rituals, Symbolism and Symbols in 
Yoruba Traditional Religion", Asia Journal of Theology, 4 (April, 
1990), p. 162. 


12 Parrinder, African Traditional Religion, p. 20. 


used, it, like “fetishism” or “ju-ju° is inadequate as an all 
encompassing descriptive term of African Traditional Religion. 
While it is true that both “fetishism” and “animism” play a role 
in African Traditional Religion, they remain inadequate 
designations for an entire system of beliefs and a religious 
outlook which is far more complex and theologically profound than 
these terms allow. 

P. A. Talbot, in his classic multi-volume work entitled 
Peoples of Southern Nigeria, refused to characterize African 
religion with one word saying, “Africans combine a belief in the 
existence of an omnipotent and omniscient Supreme God with 
multitudes of subordinate deities."13 Geoffrey Parrinder, who 
lived for over twenty years in West Africa, said it was almost 
impossible to emerge with a single, descriptive term. Parrinder 
argues that “it would be useful to devise a term which would 
denote a religion that has a Supreme God and yet also worships 
other gods."14 Other scholars have suggested more descriptive and 
accurate terms such as “animatism (impersonal spiritual powers) 
and nyamism (impersonal, unconscious energy, found in men, 
animals, gods, nature and things). Bolaji Idowu has described 
African Traditional Religion as “diffused monotheism", meaning "a 
monotheism in which there exists other powers which derive from 


the deity such being and authority that they can be treated, for 


13 Percy A. Talbot, Peoples of Southern Nigeria, II (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 15. 


14 Geoffrey Parrinder, Religion in an African City (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1953), p. 11. 


practical purposes, almost as ends in themselves."15 

In my view, no single term will ever be fully adequate to 
describe this tradition. Indeed, the very illusiveness of an 
adequate term demonstrates the vitality and dynamic power present 
in all African religion. Instead, a better approach is to 
construct a distinctively African religious cosmology which 
extends beyond any one term and is, therefore, able to support a 


more complex and varied religious system. 


African Traditional Religious Cosmology 

“The fundamental problem confronting the construction of an 
African cosmology is to understand how the one (God) and the many 
(mystical forces, ghosts, ancestors, clan and free divinities) can 
exist for the actors in a non-contradictory system."16 This is 
achieved when one understands three basic, assumptions which are 
characteristic of all African cosmologies. First, unlike a 
graeco-Christian cosmology, African systems do not recognize any 
fundamental distinction or clear demarcation between the visible 
and invisible worlds. To the African, the visible and the 
invisible, the material and spiritual, the temporal and non- 
temporal, the sacred and the profane all overlap and shade into 
one another. Secondly, fundamental to the African world-view is 
the belief in the hierarchy of power and being. The universe is 
viewed as full of various levels and sources of power and energy. 

165 Geoffrey Parrinder, Africa’s Three Religions (London: 
Sheldon Press, 1969), p. 46; and Idowu, Oludumare, p. 202f. 


16 Michael Welton, ‘Themes in African Traditional Belief and 
Ritual", Practical Anthropology, 18 (January 1971), p. 1. 


Unlike a graeco-Christian cosmology which is far more static, far 
more radically demarcated, and predictable, the African cosmology 
is essentially dynamic, with various levels of power and being in 
a vital interaction with one another and with humanity. Thirdly, 
Africans believe that the world was created in harmony with 
spiritual equilibrium between all the forms of creation and 
sources of power. The major thrust of African religion involves 
rituals carefully designed to maintain or restore this harmony. 

Keeping these three observations in mind, three levels or 
tiers of power are generally characteristic of African Traditional 
Religion. At the highest tier resides a Supreme Being who 
oversees the entire cosmological system. For many African 
peoples, this Supreme Being is a distant deus otiosus; while many 
others have a remarkably developed concept of a Supreme Being 
which predates the arrival of Islam or Christianity into sub- 
Saharan Africa. However, in either case, the focus of the 
religious life is most frequently the second tier of power 
inhabited by a pantheon of various divinities. This second tier 
is often, though not always, bifurcated between a group of non- 
human divinities and a cult of human, but divinized ancestors. 
This is particularly true in West African expressions of the 
Traditional Religion. The third level is the earthly tier which 
is reponsible for maintaining harmony, balance and order, normally 
through the expression of various forms of ritual power. 

This basic cosmological framework which is generally 
characteristic of African Traditional Religion may be summarized 


as follows: 


10 


LEVEL ONE: Supreme Being/Creator (oversees macrocosm) 


LEVEL TWO: Pantheon of Divinities (oversees microcosm) 
Focus #1: A group of Chief Divinities (generally non-human 
spirits) 
Focus #2: A cult of human, but divinized Ancestors 


LEVEL THREE: Ritualized Powers 


These powers are exercised in order to maintain balance, 
order and harmony among all foci of power. 


Focus #1: Mediators, such as priests, chiefs and herbalists 


Focus #2: Mediums, such as diviners and prophets 


This is only a general framework for understanding African 
Traditional Religion, and it cannot be imposed too rigidly. 
Frequently, as noted above, there is often overlapping and shading 
between some of the categories. The Supreme Being at the first 
level of power may be viewed as ‘the first among equals’ of those 
at the second level of power. Likewise, some of the ancestors at 
the second focus of the second level may merge into the divine, 
non-human focus of power-17 Nevertheless, the general framework 
can be helpful in summarizing African Traditional Religion. This 
will now be fully illustrated through a more detailed analysis of 


the traditional religion of the Yoruba of Southwest Nigeria. 


YORUBA RELIGIOUS COSMOLOGY 

The Yoruba are one of the largest religious groups in Africa, 
exceeding fifteen million.18 They are located primarily in 

17 Geoffrey Parrinder, West African Religion (London: Epworth 
Press, 1949), p. 16,17. 


18 Noel @. King, African Cosmos (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 
1986), p. 51. 
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Southwest Nigeria, though they are also found in nearby "Ghana, 
Togo and Dahomey."298 The Yoruba are 4 particularly fascinating 
people to study because their religious system has survived 
remarkably well into the modern world. Noel King observes that 
“Islam and Christianity, modern urbanization and technology, 
industrial revolution old and new, as well as modern Western 
thought have all been met and rejected or absorbed."2° 

Yoruba traditional cosmology is very consistent with the 
general cosmology outlined above. At the first level, the Yoruba 
posit Oludumare, the Supreme Being; the chief source of power. 
Oludumare is also the most remote and is never approached 
directly. The second level of power in the Yoruba cosmology is 
represented by a group of non-human divinities known as Orisa and 
a group of human, divinized Ancestors. Together the Orisa and the 
ancestors are the major focus of worship and ritual activity. 
Finally, at the third level the Yoruba embrace a wide array of 
ritual powers, the most prominent of which is Ifa divination which 
provides the practical link between the worshipper and the Orisa 
and ancestors. Each of these levels or sources of power will now 
be examined more thoroughly to demonstrate how the basic African 


cosmology is specifically illustrated among the Yoruba. 


LEVEL ONE: Supreme God, Oludumare 


At the first and highest level of power resides the Supreme 


18 Thomas Lawson, Religions of Africa (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1984), p. 51. 


20 Noel King, p. 7. 
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Being whom the Yoruba call Oludumare. For the Yoruba, Oludumare 
is the unique, supreme and omnipotent God. The name Oludumare is 
important to examine because among the Yoruba, as with many 
peoples of West Africa, every name has a meaning and significance 
of its own and can usually be "broken into component parts to tell 
a story or describe certain qualities."21 To know someone’s name 
is to gain insight into one’s character. The name Oludumare is a 
very ancient and unique name, the etymology of which has been the 
subject of much debate. The prefix “ol” clearly means “owner of’ 
or “Lord of’. The second part ~odu’ is more obscure since the 
meaning of the word changes depending upon where the tone marks 
are placed upon the vowels. Odu~ means “master” or “head” and 
carries a strong connotation of authority. ‘“Odu>, on the other 
hand, means “very large and deep pot or container”. The 
connotation revealed in usage means being “full” or “having great 
capacity”. Thus Olo’du’ either means “supreme head’, i.e. one who 
possess authority, or it means “one who contains the fulness of 
all the highest and most excellent attributes’ .22 The final 
component “mare” is probably related to the adjectival usage 
meaning ~one that does not move or wander’, the idea being that 
Oludumare remains stable, unchanging, permanent and reliable. 

It is interesting to note that though Oludumare is the 
designation for ~God” in Yoruba traditional religion, this name is 
retained and used by Yoruba Muslims and Christians alike. While 

21 Dada Adelowo, "Islam and Yoruba Religion in Contact”, 
Africa Theological Journal, 13 (1984). p. 58. 

22 Idowu, Oludumare, p. 34. 
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visiting Yorubaland I noticed Christians praying in the “name of 
Oludumare’~. I asked a Yoruba Christian named Michael Adewale why 
Christians adopted the traditional name for God. He responded as 
follows: 

Oludumare is God, the Mighty One, who lives in heaven. The 

Orisa are just a “cult” which we Christians and Muslims 

reject, but we do not reject the name of the living God!23 
Likewise, Muslim sources confirm that when Yoruba Muslims perform 
the Salat (ritual prayer), the names “Allah” and “Oludumare’ are 
invoked interchangeably. Professor B. D. Ajani, a conservative 
Muslim professor of Islamic studies at Ilesa college in Oyo state, 
acknowledged that Yoruba Muslims use the names “Allah” and 
“Oludumare” interchangeably, but insisted that this did not 
reflect syncretism between Islam and Yoruba traditional religion. 
This underscores the present point being made from both Christians 
and Muslim sources; namely, that the qualities and characteristics 
which the traditional Yoruba ascribe to Oludumare are not in any 
fundamental conflict with the Islamic view of Allah or the 
Christian view of Yahweh, otherwise Muslims and Christians would 
be more vigilant in seeking to distance themselves from using the 
name Oludumare. Indeed, some of the early Christian and Muslim 
missionaries working among the Yoruba who were unclear about the 
associations of Oludumare, adopted the eimple designation "“Olorun” 
which means “Lord of heaven’. The word “Olorun’ is used 
frequently among the Yoruba, though it is more of a generic usage 
like our “Lord” and does not carry the full weight of meaning as 


23 Personal interview, Michael Adewale; Lagos, February 20, 
1991. 
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the name “Oludumare’, who is specifically associated with the 
Traditional Religion of the Yoruba. However, in the long run, 
such a distinction has not been necessary in the promotion of 
Islam or Christianity among Yoruba. 

This last point naturally gives rise to the larger question 
of whether or not the whole concept of a Supreme God is truly part 
and parcel of indigenous African cosmology, or is a later 
importation “added on’ due to Muslim and Christian influence among 
the Yoruba. For many years two main ideas fueled the notion that 
the African concept of a Supreme God was a later importation and 
not truly an indigenous concept. First, cultural pride and 
prejudice led many early scholars to scoff at the very notion that 
Africans could even conceive of a Supreme Being. The biographer 
Emil Ludwig illustrated this perspective when he asked, ‘How can 
the untutored African conceive God? How can this be? Deity is a 
Philosophical concept which savages are incapable of framing!'24 
Dozens of similar statements could be quoted as further examples. 
Bolaji Idowu, a Yoruba scholar, responded to such charges by 
saying, 

There have been those who have eagerly traced the 
origin of every element in our native belief and 
culture to sources outside ourselves. The ancient 
civilization of Egypt has been irresistible to such 
investigators; so attractive that it has become 
impossible for them to think even of the breath of 
our nostrils without going all the way to Egypt for 
its source! 25 


Secondly, early observers of African religion noticed that 


frequently the “Supreme God” had no shrines, rituals or sacrifices 


24 Idowu, Oludumare, p. 30. 25 Ibid. 
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made directly to him. This is clearly the case with the Yoruba’s 
Oludumare who has "no temple, no priests dedicated to His service, 
no cult houses or convents for the training of the devotees and no 
offerings made directly to Him."26 This led some scholars to 
presume that the Supreme God was not central to African beliefs 
and was, therefore, a later, foreign importation. Diedrich 
Westermann summed up this view when he wrote, quite erroneously, 

The “high-god’ is, as a rule, not the object of a 

religious cult and of small or almost no significance 

in practical religion. People acknowledge him, but 

neither fear nor love nor serve him. 27 
A.B. Ellis similarly characterized Yoruba belief in Oludumare as 
follows, 

Oludumare enjoys a life of complete idleness and 

repose, and passes his time dozing or sleeping. Since 

he is too lazy or too indifferent to exercise any 

control over earthly affairs, men do not waste time 

in endeavoring to propitiate him, but reserve his 

worship and sacrifice for more active agents. 28 
These statements have been vigorously denounced by numerous 
scholars, most particularly Yoruba scholars. In fact, faith in 
and reverence for Oludumare undergirds the entire religious 
cosmology of the Yoruba. He is the source of all life, power, 
harmony, and is the final destiny of the Yoruba soul. In short, 


his “remoteness” is not due to unimportance or indifference, i.e. 


a deus remotus’, but to the fact that he is so revered, vast and 


26 Edwin Smith, ed. : 
(London: Edinburgh House Press, 1950), p. 229. 


27 Adelowo, "Rituals, Symbolism and Symbols", p. 162. 


2B Alfred B. Ellis, Yoruba Speaking Peeples (London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1894), p. 36. 
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incomprehensible. Would these same scholars who characterize 
Oludumare as remote and insignificant argue that Yahweh was a 
“deus remotus” because post-exilic Jews refused even to pronounce 
His name or fashion idols after his likeness? Thus, as Geoffrey 
Parrinder states, 

From the earlier view that African religion was crudely 

fetishistic, with an idea of God where it existed being 

an importation, informed opinion has now swung around 

to the conviction that most African peoples have had a 

belief in a Supreme Being as an integral part of their 

world view and practical religion. #29 

This is not to say that Africans, including the Yoruba have 
not been influenced by contact with Muslims and Christians. This 
is, however, vastly different from saying that God has never 
spoken or revealed himself to the Yoruba people at all. Michael 
Welton concurs with Parrinder when he states as follows: 

Research has shown that the so0 called “high god’ 

is neither withdrawn, nor a later insertion through 

contact with Western Christianity. Instead, he is 

worshipped ritually by many, and has not withdrawn from 

the affairs of men [and women], even if he rules and 

intervenes through lesser divinities. 39 
The Yoruba scholar Idowu cited earlier isolates three reasons for 
the Yoruba attitude toward Oludumare. First. he agrees that 
Oludumare is not a member of the Yoruba pantheon. But the reason 
for his absence, argues Idowu, is not that he does not exist, but 
that “he is not of the rank and file of Orisa and therefore is 
appropriately not to be found among them. Secondly, the Yoruba do 
not, in fact, erect temples for the cult of Oludumare, nor are 

28 Christopher Ejizu, “Africa’s Three Religions: Prospects of 


Interaction”, Africa Theological Journal, 17 (1988), p. 39. 


30 Welton, p. 2. 
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there images dedicated to him. The reason, however, is that his 
attributes prohibit such customs. The Yoruba cannot conceive of 
“confining within space him whose appellation is ~“Atererekaiye’, 
i.e. he who spreads over the whole extent of the earth. Thirdly, 
it is consistent with the social pattern of the Yoruba. In Yoruba 
social practice it is considered reprehensible for a young person 
to approach an elder directly when he wants a special favor. A son 
may not even go directly to his own father to ask for a favor, or 
apologize for an offense. "The young person must approach the 
elder on such occasions through an intermediary. "31 

Thus, the lingering prejudice that God, the High and Lofty 
One would not stoop so low as to reveal himself to Africans, must 
give way to the humble acknowledgment that God has "not left 
Himself without a witness" anywhere in the world, including Africa 


(Acts 14:16,17). 


LEVEL TWO: DIVINITIES (Orisa) 

At the second level of power in the Yoruba religious 
cosmology there resides a large pantheon of Divinities with two 
foci of power. The first focus of power is a group of non-human 
mediators between Oludumare and the Yoruba worshipper known as the 
Orisa. The Orisa are best described as “divinities” if that term 
is properly understood and defined. Divinity, as understood in 
this thesis, is “a being having or reflecting some divine 
attributes, but ranking below God and above humans." This is to 


be distinguished, on one hand, from the word “Deity” which refers 


31 Idowu, Oludumare, p. 141. 
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to “a God with all the characteristics, attributes and qualities 
of a Supreme Being.”"32 On the other hand, the Orisa should not be 
regarded as less than divinities because they share in Oludumare’s 
power. To reduce their role to only messengers or conduits or 
even manifestations of Oludumare is to underestimate the central 
role the Orisa play as the focal point of Yoruba worship. 
Therefore, they are best understood as divine agents who, though 
ultimately accountable to Oludumare, are allowed to share in his 
knowledge and power and are the primary focus of worship in Yoruba 
traditional religion. Indeed, the very word ‘Orisa’ is derived 
from the Afro-Asiatic root "-r-s-" meaning “head or “first in 
rank’ .33 

It is the inability to recognize the fundamental difference 
between Oludumare as the Supreme Deity, and the role of Orisa as 
divinities which has caused both Muslims and Christians to accuse 
the Yoruba of being polytheistic. The distinction between “Deity” 


and “divinities” is a crucial one. African Traditional Religion 


32 Stuart Berg Flexner, ed. 
English Language (New York: Random House, 1987), p. 575. See 
also, Funk and Wagnalls Standard College Dictionary. The Oxford 
English Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989 Vol. IV, p. 895) 
also makes this distinction between “Deity” and “Divinity”. One 
may not be properly called “Deity” yet reflect various qualities, 
or aspects of Deity and appropriately be called ‘divine’. 


33Modupe Oduyoye, The Vocabulary of Yoruba Religious 
Discourse (Ibadan: Daystar Press, 1971), p. 24. Though Oludumare 
ultimately holds all power, the Orisa remain the practical focus 
of daily religion and are perceived as fully sharing in that power 
and are therefore revered and worshipped. The very fact that 
Muslims and Christians accuse the Africans of polytheism 
demonstrates that the Orisa are at least perceived as more than 
angels or jinn. All the relevant literature refers to the Orisa 
as divinities, but the term ~“polydivinistic” is mine. 
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can be, without contradiction, both monotheistic and 
polydivinistic. 

The Orisa are the major focus of religious practice and 
spiritual power among the Yoruba, but their power is, in an 
ultimate sense, dependent upon Oludumare. To illustrate this, 
there is an ancient Yoruba hymn which recounts the legend of 1,700 
Orisa who conspired against Oludumare in order to challenge his 
absolute authority and power over everything. They confronted 
Oludumare and demanded that he ‘step down’ or retire within 
sixteen years so that they could take full control of the earth. 
Oludumare, who was fully aware of the plot, agreed on the 
condition that they first agree to take charge for sixteen days. 
The Orisa agreed, but as soon as they left "“Oludumare turned off 
all the cosmic machinery of the universe and everything came to a 
standstill."34 The Orisa were quickly overwhelmed, confused and 
powerless and finally returned to Oludumare embarrassed and 
humiliated. They acknowledged his supreme authority and pleaded 
for mercy. Oludumare, who was rather amused over the whole 
challenge, forgave them and once again “turned on’ the universe. 
They departed singing a song which is still sung in Yoruba 
tradition today: Nje a ba £° egun ‘gbeje... “Oludumare is the 
King Unique’ .35 

There is no consensus regarding the actual number of Orisa in 
the Yoruba pantheon. Because many of the Orisa are acknowledged 
by only one descent group and may have only one shrine, the number 


34 Robert E. Hood, “Creation Myths in Nigeria”, Journal of 
Religious Thought, 45 (Spring, 1989), p. 77. 36 Tbid. 
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of Orisa varies between 201 and over 1,700. However, the most 
ancient Orisa are acknowledged throughout Yorubaland. In 
particular, there is a widespread agreement among Yoruba scholars 
of the importance of five Orisa who are widely revered and have 
shrines throughout the country. These five Orisa will be briefly 
discussed in order to show how the Orisa function within the 
Yoruba religious cosmology. 

The first and most important Orisa is Orisa-nla who is the 
supreme divinity of Yorubaland. His name means the "great or arch 
divinity."36 Yoruba theology refers to him as the ‘off-spring of 
Olodumare’ and he is sometimes thought of as himself the father of 
all the Orisa of Yorubaland. Yoruba legends say that Oludumare 
designated Orisa-nla with the task of bringing order to the earth. 
At the time the earth was like a waste marsh, without solid 
ground. Orisa-nla was given a snail shell filled with soil, a 
Pigeon and a hen, and was sent down. Orisa-nla poured out the 
s0il and the birds scattered it about until the earth was formed. 
The original place of the appearance of solid ground was called 
"Ife", the most sacred city of the Yoruba, “whose foundation is 
linked to this myth of the first creation and makes it the center 
of the entire world."37 According to the legend, Orisa-nla 
brought the first sixteen people to populate the earth, beginning 
in Ife. There are a number of versions about how humans were 


created, but the most popular version and the one recounted to me 


36 ITdowu, OQludumare, p. 71. 


37 Lawson, p. 30. 
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most frequently while in Yorubaland, was that Orisa-nla made the 
human forms, but stored them in a safe place until Oludumare 
breathed life into them. “Thus, while Orisa-nla could create 
human forms, he could not provide life."38 

The second major Orisa is Oduduwa who provides an interesting 
challenge to Orisa-nla’s senior role among the Orisa. Oduduwa 
plays a prominent role in a widely recounted variant to the Yoruba 
creation myth. This myth says that when Orisa-nla left the 
presence of Oludumare to create the earth, he became thirsty and 
ended up getting drunk on palm-wine and fell into a deep slumber. 
After some time passed Oludumare became worried and sent Oduduwa 
down to find Orisa-nla. When Oduduwa found Orisa-nla sleeping, he 
took the materials from Orisa-nla and created the solid earth 
himself, pre-empting Orisa-nla’s place and thereby upstaging 
Orisa-nla in ritual importance. 

When I interviewed the Araba, the head priest of Ilesa, 30 
kilometers from Ife (which will be recounted in more detail 
later), I asked about these two versions of the creation story. 
The Araba became very upset and angrily asserted that “outsiders 
have made this story up to make sport of Orisa-nla". The Araba on 
two occasions during my interview insisted that when I returned 
home to America, I “tell the Western world” that the story of 
Orisa-nla getting drunk on palm-wine was a spurious invention by 
outsiders. Indeed, it is true that most Yoruba reject the story 


of Oduduwa. but, interestingly, it finds its widest support in Ife 


38 Hood, p. 74. 
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where there are numerous shrines to Oduduwa. In fact, below is a 
picture of Oduduwa which has only recently been carved and now 
stands proudly before the main hall of the impressive Obafemi 


Awolowo University (formerly, University of Ife) in Oyo State: 





Oduduwa, Obafemi Awolowo University 


The third major Orisa is Orunmila. Orunmila is the most 
important Orisa in terms of the daily religious life and practice 
of the Yoruba. "It is the belief of the Yoruba that while Orisa- 
nla is the deputy of Oludumare on earth in his creative and 
executive functions, Orunmila is his deputy in matters pertaining 
to omniscience and wisdom." Orunmila is thought to have 


knowledge of every person’s destiny and is therefore central in 


38 Tdowu, Oludumare, p. 75. 
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the divination rite known as Ifa, which is practiced throughout 
West Africa. In short, Orunmila is the patron Orisa of the Ifa 
rite. Ifa continues to be very popular among the Yoruba people 
and has spread to many neighboring peoples. The Yoruba are 
extremely interested in their destiny and many will not attempt to 
do anything without consulting the Ifa oracle. According to one 
scholar, “Ifa is, for the Yoruba, the sine qua non of life."49 

The fourth major Orisa is a complex one known as Esu. Esu, 
like the other Orisa, is considered an extension of Oludumare’s 
power. However, Esu has no separate shrine or worshippers like 
the other Orisa, but is included in all the others. Esu is like 
an “inspector general’ who regularly reports to Oludumare on 
people’s deeds and the correctnese of worship in general and 
sacrifices in particular. Thus, the attitude of the Yoruba to Esu 
is one of fear and dread because their prosperity or calamity 
depends upon the reports he carries to Oludumare. He is also 
feared because he is considered a malicious trickster or mischief- 
maker with a strong vein of evil in his activities. Early 
missionaries and Bible translators identified Esu with the New 
Testament Devil or Satan. However, this is misleading since he 
does not embody evil, nor does Esu stand in opposition to 
Oludumare. If Esu is to be paralleled with Satan, it must be 
along the lines of the book of Job “where Satan is one of the 


ministers of God and has the office of trying men’s sincerity and 
40 Tbid., p. 77. 


41 Abdurrahman I. Doi, Islam in Nigeria, (Zaria: Gaskiya 
Corp., Ltd., 1962), pp. 126-127. 
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putting their religion to the proof."41 

The fifth and final major Orisa among the Yoruba is known as 
Ogun. Ogun is important in the study of Yoruba cosmology because 
Ogun represents the dividing line between the Orisa and the 
Ancestors at the third level of power. Ogun is considered a human 
ancestor who achieved the status of Orisa. Ogun is thought to be 
the first King of Ife and is now the Orisa of metals, tool-making 
and war. Ogun appears in Yoruba mythology as a pioneer with a 
machete clearing the way for the divinities. The legend states 
that when the Orisa arrived on earth they could not get through 
the thick bush, until Ogun led the way by clearing a path with a 
machete. For some Yoruba, this act gives Ogun a position of 
supremacy among the Orisa. While in Yorubaland, I heard more 
people refer to Ogun than any other Orisa. In popular belief, 
this legend carries the metaphorical meaning that Ogun helps "make 
the way smooth for the divinities in their spiritual encounters 
with the Yoruba."42 The abode of Ogun is both in heaven and under 
the earth demonstrating the dynamic, fluid nature of Yoruba 
cosmology where there are not clear demaracations between the 
visible, material and the invisible, spiritual worlds. Ogun 
stands as a bridge between the non-human Orisa and the human 


ancestors who occupy the second focus of divinized power. 


LEVEL TWO: DIVINITIES (Ancestors) 
“It has long been recognized that ancestors are a conspicuous 


feature of African religious systems, having a remarkable uniform 


42 Idowu, Oludumare, p. 86. 
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structural framework."43 For the Yoruba, the sacred ancestors 
represent another important focus of power in their religious 
cosmology. The ancestors are sources of power capable of acting 
on behalf of, or against their descendents. As the heavenly Orisa 
are divided into local, family oriented Orisa and trans-local, 
national Orisa, the sacred ancestors are similarly divided into 
two groups: the “glorified ancestors’ and the “family ancestors’. 
The family ancestors are generally venerated by particular 
families who are descendents of the ancestor, whereas the 
glorified ancestors “are tied not to particular families, but to 
the history of the cities or to important factors in the 
development of Yoruba culture."44 Both classes of ancestors will 


now be discussed. 


Glorified Ancestors 

The glorified ancestors cross family lines and have shrines 
not only in the homes, but in towns and cities throughout all of 
Yorubaland. Like the Orisa, they exert considerable power, but 
there are two basic differences between the glorified ancestors 
and the Orisa. First, the Yoruba have preserved stories of the 
human origin of the glorified ancestors. Secondly, the glorified 
ancestors are generally viewed as exhibiting somewhat less 
spiritual power than the Orisa. The three most important 
glorified ancestors are Sango, Orisa-oko and Ayekla. 


Sango was an historical figure and thought to be the fourth 


43 Welton, p. 10. 


44 Lawson, p. 63. 
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Alafin of Oyo. According to Yoruba legend, Sango was a powerful 
hunter and devoted to carnage. As King of Oyo, he ruled with an 
iron fist. However, the Yoruba soon became weary of his tyranny 
and challenged his authority. Two people arranged a plot to kill 
him, but Sango was able to set them against one another so that 
one of them was killed. However, the remaining man set out after 
Sango and in desperation Sango went out and hanged himself. The 
followers of Sango “went to Ibaribia and procured some preparation 
by which lightning became frequent in and around Oyo and claimed 
that Sango did not really hang himself, but had ascended into 
heaven."4#5 The lightning was attributed to Sango’s wrath. 

The priestly house of Koso in Oyo claim that this is not the 
orthodox version of the story. They contend that Sango became so 
fed up with the obstinacy of his people that he left Oyo. When he 
did not return some of his people went out in search of him 
fearing that, in a fit of temper, he had hung himself. As the 
searchers went out into the forest they called out “Sango, have 
you hanged yourself? If not, please come back to us.” Sango 
replied from a distance, "No, since there has been so much trouble 
and complaints, I will not come back to you, but I will rule you 
unseen."46 They claim that Sango ascended into heaven by a chain. 
To this day the article of faith repeated by his worshippers is: 
“Oba koso’,i.e. the king did not hang himself. Regardless of the 
variations in the story, people came to be convinced that Sango 


had somehow ascended into heaven and now administers the wrath and 


45 Idowu, Oludumare, p. 90. 46 Ibid., p. 91. 
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lightning of Oludumare. Thus, the Sango cult has spread all 
across Yorubaland. 

Similar stories could be reproduced giving the historical 
background and the subsequent “glorification’ of other glorified 
ancestors, including Orisa-oko and Ayelala. Orisa-oko became the 
ancestor of farming and Ayelala, the ancestor for punishing all 
wrong-doing. 

The second class of ancestors are known as the family 
ancestors. Unlike the glorified ancestors who are worshiped all 
over Yorubaland, the family ancestors are honored only by the 
families in direct descent from the particular ancestor. Of 
all those in the second tier, the family ancestors stand in 
closest relation to the family. 

Not everyone who dies automatically becomes a family 
ancestor. It is Oludumare who ultimately decides who achieves 
the status of “family ancestor’ and dwells in the ‘orun rere’ 
(good heaven) and who are judged and sent to “orun buruku” (bad 
heaven), which is also called “orun apaadi’” (the place of 
potsherds).47 However, there are three requirements which are 
generally accepted among the Yoruba: First, a person must live a 
good life. It is the quality of their life which first commends 
them into the world of Oludumare and the Orisa. Secondly, they 
must have attained old age because this is the surest sign that 
they have fulfilled their destiny. Finally, they must possess 
descendents who are willing to continue to perform ceremonies in 


a7 J. Omosade Awolalu, “The Concept of Death and Hereafter in 
Yoruba Religion", West African Religion, 17 (1978), p. 43. 
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their honor. 48 

Because they reside at the lowest level of the second tier, 
it is here that one begins to encounter difficulty drawing a clear 
demarcation between what can truly be worshipped and called a 
“divinity” and what is merely honored and serves as an exalted 
mediator or spiritual functionary, but does not enjoy the full 
priviledges of divinity. This merely serves to illustrate that 
African Traditional Religion is not a clearly defined and 
demarcated system, but one where each level shades into the other. 

During my visit to Yorubaland, I was able to talk to a number 
of Yoruba about their view of the ancestors. There is no doubt 
that the ancestors are spoken of and treated with great reverence, 
and many Yoruba believe that they have the power to dramatically 
affect one’s life and relationship with the Orisa. In early June 
at the beginning of the Yam harvest, the Yoruba hold a popular 
masquerade festival known as Egungun. During this festival, 
certain men are completely covered with cloths and masks, and they 
appear publically. During the Egungun festival the departed 
ancestor is able to speak through the masquerader and give 
instructions, warnings or even blessing. This festival further 
highlights the shading which is present in African cosmologies 
between the physical and spiritual worlds. In the African 
Traditional Cosmology, the world of the dead is very much involved 
and a part of the present society, controlling and affecting many 


events in the life of the community. On February 27, 1991 I 


48 Lawson, p. 63. 
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interviewed a Yoruba man named E. B. Ayoola about the Egungun 


festival. 


Ayoola attends the festival in Ife every year and says 


it is the highlight of the year for him. The following is an 


excerpt from the interview. 


Tennent: 


Ayoola: 


Tennent: 


Ayoola: 


Tennent: 


Ayoola: 


Tennent: 


Ayoola: 


Tennent: 


Ayoola: 


Dr. Ayoola, what is the meaning of the Egungun festival? 


There are two main purposes of the Egungun festival. 
First, and most importantly, it is a celebration of 
our tradition, language and customs. We are reminded 
of what it means to be a Yoruba. Secondly, Egungun 
means “interaction with the dead” referring to our 
belief that the dead can help the living. Egungun 

is the most prominent event of the year in Ife and is 
enjoyed by all Yoruba. 


So, is the Egungun festival a religious or a cultural 
event? 


(laughs) It is both. Culture and religion go together 
in Ijesaland and among all the Yoruba. It is our 
culture which determines much of our behavior. 


Do dead ancestors from the past actually speak through 
the masqueraders? 


Many believe they do, especially the women and children. 
For others, it is just a time for festivities and wine. 
The Egungun usually perform some amazing feats of 
gymnastics and this is very enjoyable to watch. But to 
deny that the ancestors speak at the Egungun or Ogun 
festivals is to dishonor our sacred ancestors. 


Do Christians and Muslims also participate in these 
festivals? 


Of course. You can be a good Christian and believe in 
orthodox Christianity: Jesus Christ, Trinity, Ten 
Commandments and attend services and also be a good 
Yoruba and participate in the Egungun festival as well as 
the Ogun and Shango festivals. This is no problem. 
Likewise, Muslims lay their mats out and pray five times 
a day even in the midst of the festival. 


Are there Yoruba Muslims who refuse to participate in the 
Egungun festival because it violates their religious 
principles? 


Yes. There are fundamentalist Muslims who openly 
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denounce the festival. There are also a group of 
Christians which we call “born again” Christians who 


also denounce their culture. 

Tennent: Dr. B. D. Ajani, professor of Islamics here at Ilesa said 
that any mixture between African Traditional Religion and 
Islam reveals a weakness on the part of Muslims. Where, 
in daily practice does the average Muslim draw the line 
between the practice of their Islamic faith and aspects 
of traditional religion which they cannot participate in 
because it becomes ‘shirk’ (unbelief)? 

Ayoola: (laughs) Ajani is a fundamentalist! In practice, all 
Yoruba, whether they are Muslim or Christian participate 
in any Yoruba activities that are public and open to all. 
Other things like Ifa (divination) and going to shrines 
(Orisa shrines prevalent in Yorubaland) are not 
participated in, at least not by a good Muslim. But the 
Muslims don’t need to consult the Ifa, because they have 
their own muftis to consult. When we go see the Araba of 
Ijesaland (Chief Ifa Priest over all the Babalawo in the 
region) you must ask him if any Muslims or Christiane 
come to him to consult the Ifa.49 

This interview raises a number of questions about the 
relationship between culture and religious adherence which will be 
discussed in chapter three. For our present purpose, it is 
important to note that many of the traditional rites, such as the 

Egungun festival, have very comfortably made their way into the 

modern world and still play an important religious and cultural 

role in the Yoruba world-view. Indeed, Yoruba society is deeply 
embedded in the principle of the interconnectedness of all 
reality, seen and unseen; and the vital importance of maintaining 
harmony and a proper relationship between the various levels and 
sources of power in the Yoruba cosmology. This cannot be achieved 
without the presence of ritualized powers which reside at the 


third level in Yoruba society. This level of power will now be 


49 Personal interview, E. B. Ayoola; Ilesa, Oyo State, 
February 27, 1991. 
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discussed. 


LEVEL THREE: Ritualized Power - Mediators and Mediums 

At the third tier of power in African Traditional Religion 
lie various religious leaders who serve to communicate and/or 
maintain harmony between God/Divinities/Ancestors and the 
worshipper. The roles of these leaders are so diverse that 
scholars have been reluctant to characterize them under any 
precise heading. John Mbiti calls them "religious leaders", 
Geoffrey Parrinder, “sacred specialists" and Ikenga-Metuh, 
“religious functionaries."59 These leaders cannot be referred to 
as divinities, because they do not share in Oludumare’s power and 
their role never rises above that of being a conduit or 
manifestation of powers which reside at the first and second tier. 
Thus, these “sacred specialists” or “religious functionaries’ 
appropriately belong to a separate, third tier of the Yoruba 
religious cosmology. 

Broadly speaking, their roles fall into two categories: 
mediators and mediums. A mediator is someone who acts as a ~go- 
between” in the worshipper’s relationship with the spiritual 
world. Mediums, on the other hand, are persons or objects whom a 
divinity, i.e. an Orisa or sacred ancestor, uses to communicate 
his message or convey his benefits. In Africa, the most common 
mediators are priests, kings and medicine-men/women (who in this 

50 Emefie Ikenga-Metuh, Comparative Studies of African 

j igi (Onitsha, Nigeria: IMICO Pub., 1987), p. 


213; Parrinder, > Pp. 100; John S. 
Mbiti, Introduction to African Religion (New York: Paeger Pub., 


1975), p. 150. 
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thesis will be referred to as herbalists); the most common mediums 
are diviners and prophets.51 In practice, however, the roles of 
the mediator and the medium are not exclusive, and they frequently 
overlap one another. Indeed, it is common for one man or woman to 
combine the priestly role (mediator) with the diviner role 
(medium). Nevertheless, for the sake of clarity, the two roles 
will first be examined separately. Then, an experience will be 


related which highlights the shading of these roles in practice. 


Mediators 

The three most important mediatory roles in African religion 
are priest, chief (or king) and herbalist. ‘The word priest is 
properly used of an official servant of a god who normally 
Ministers at a shrine or temple."52 The primary function of a 
priest is to perform carefully learned rituals in order to 
petition the gods and/or to preserve harmony within society. The 
shrine or temple is the place where the priest performs the 
prescribed rituals and is still a prominent feature of West 
African towns and cities. The priests frequently dress in white 
and smear their bodies with lines of white or red chalk. Among the 
Yoruba, it is common for a priest to be associated with a 
particular Orisa divinity. While in Oyo State, I was shown four 
shrines, two of which were associated with Ogun, one with Sango, 
and a fourth connected with a priest who specializes in ‘sharpon’, 


i.e. ~“small-pox gods”. Interestingly, this reveals some of the 


561 Metuh, Comparative Studies, p. 213. 
52 Parrinder, African Traditional Religion, p. 100. 
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complexity of the priestly role in that Ogun is an Orisa, Sangho, 
a deified ancestor and the priest of the ~small-pox gods” performs 
much like a herbalist in that he isolates the sufferers and treats 
them for the disease. 

The chiefs in African traditional communities are accorded 
tremendous respect and are, in fact, viewed as just under the 
Orisa and ancestors. The chief differs from a priest in that his 
primary functions are not ritual, but political, though 
technically the chief is the custodian of the ancestral traditions 
and may, in fact, be responsible for performing the religious 
rituals. However, even when the chief does not perform priestly 
rituals, he remains the symbolic head over all the priests, and 
indeed, over the entire community. The chief is regarded with 
religious awe and “forms yet another link in the hierarchy of 
society, which passes from men to chiefs, to ancestors, to gods 
[Orisa] and up to the Supreme God of all."53 

The herbalists, known more popularly as “medicine men’, are 
actually highly trained in “the curative properties of herbs, 
plants, bark and roots."54 The herbalist is normally self 
employed and offers his services only to those who seek them and 
are willing to pay for the service. European literature has often 
characterized African herbalists as “fetish doctors’, though in 
actual practice, according to Geoffrey Parrinder, most African 
medicines do not make use of a fetish. Instead, the most popular 

53 J. O. Kayode, 

(Ile-Ife: University of Ife Press, 1984), p. 5. 
64 Parrinder, African Traditional Religion, p. 105. 


medicines are purgatives derived from herbs and the most common 
methods of treatment include “poultices, ointments, rubbing 
powders, sweating baths, and blood letting.”"55 There are other 
herbalists who specialize in particular types of sicknesses and 
specific diseases. What qualifies the herbalist for a role in the 
religious power structure of African thought, is that “these 
recipes consist not only of the mixture of herbs and other 
material objects in the right proportion, but also of appropriate 
invocations, sacrifices and other forms of rituals."56 Indeed, it 
is the ritual invocation or appropriate sacrifice which gives the 
“seen” herbal mixture the power to tap into the “unseen” spiritual 
powers of healing. For the African, sickness is both a physical 
as well as a spiritual experience. 

In all three cases involving the priest, the king and the 
herbalist, the role is essentially mediatory in that each acts as 
a ~go-between” in the worshipper’s relationship with the spiritual 


world. 


Mediums 

There are other spiritual leaders in traditional African 
society such as diviners and prophets who function as spiritual 
mediums. Through divination the divinities are able to 
communicate their messages through human vessels. There are 
basically two kinds of diviners; those who discern the will or 


mind of the deities through fixed principles of divination, and 


55 Ibid., p. 106. 
66 Metuh, Comparative Studies, 221. 
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Oyelade, the head of the Department of Religion, we finally set 
out to a remote area a few kilometers from Ife known as Ilesa. 
The road which connects Ife with Ilesa passes through a thick 
African bush. Along this stretch of road there were a number of 
Africans standing on the roadside holding up animals for sale 
which had been killed in the bush earlier in the day. Mike 
stopped numerous times along the way and haggled over the price of 
various forms of “bush meat” as it is called. After rejecting a 
few antelopes, “grass-cutters’, and other not-so-easy-to-identify 
specimens, Mike finally bought a flying squirrel for 12 Naira. 
Upon arriving in Ilesa we went to the Oyo State College of 
Education where we met with Dr- H. M. Bolorunduro, who was from 
the same village as Mike Adewale, and had agreed to make the 
necessary contacts. Dr. Bolorunduro said that it would be 
relatively easy to go to a Ifa priest, known as a “babalawo’ (lit. 
the big man who deals with secrets) and see the Ifa divination 
performed. However, he said that these priests are normally 
illiterate and would not be able to answer many of my questions 
about the Ifa cult. He suggested that we try and gain an 
audience with the head priest of all the babalawos of the area, 
(known as the Araba) who was educated and highly articulate. The 
only person with more authority or ritual power than the Araba is 
the King himself, known among the Yoruba as the “Oba”. The Oba 
is, as discussed earlier, a political figure, whereas the Araba is 
the head of the entire religious cult. Among the Yoruba, there is 
little distinction made between the priestly, mediatory role; and 


the diviner, medium role. The Araba aptly occupies both of these 
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positions in Yoruba society. Mike insisted that Bolorunduro do 
all in his power to get an audience with the Araba, citing the 
fact that his honor was at stake if this mission were to fail. 
Mike then presented Bolorunduro with the flying squirrel as a 
token of gratitude for his efforts. Bolorunduro graciously 
accepted the squirrel and said that he would make the necessary 
arrangements that night. 

I spent the night in Ife, and returned the next morning to 
Tlesa. Bolorunduro and his colleague Ayoola had met with the 
Araba and discussed the terms of the meeting. The Araba had 
insisted that he would not see me unless I brought a goat, two 
doves and some kola nuts as a gift. I had been told from the 
beginning that an appropriate gift was necessary, but was hoping 
that it could be a reasonable monetary gift. The Araba at first 
insisted on 2,000 Naira, but eventually settled for 500 Naira, an 
amount equivalent to $50 U.S. dollars. The money was placed ina 
sealed envelope and Bolorunduro, Ayoola, (whom I was now calling 
by their Christian names "Ezekiel" and "“Hezekiah”) and I drove to 
the Araba’s home at the appointed time. After about ten minutes, 
the Araba came in, dressed in white, with beautiful strands of 
beads around his neck. The Araba explained the Ifa system by 
relating it to familiar analogies. The Ifa verses were compared 
to the Bible, the Patron Orisa of Ifa, Orunmila, was compared to a 
prophet, but with divine powers, and so forth. After the 
interview, the Araba performed the two most widely used forms of 
Ifa divination. 


The first system, and by far the simplest, is a cord or chain 


which has four half shelled “nuts” strung on either end. This 
chain is thrown upon the floor, and the divination pattern is 
determined according to how many of the “nuts” present a convex or 
concave surface. The divination chain, which can produce 256 
different possible combinations, is used in every day situations 
for a quick, simple consultation. According to the Araba, this 
form of divination is most often used when people are trying to 
find something which they lost, or are about to go on a journey or 
make a business transaction. The Araba threw this chain upon the 
floor numerous times and recited the poems which are associated 
with each of the patterns (see picture 1, page 43). 

The second system is more complex and involved. It is used 
when people face very important decisions or are at a time of life 
crisis. The most common times for this form of divination "are 
the birth of a child, to discover the appropriate name, at 
adolescence to draw up a “horoscope” to determine the person’s 
destiny, at betrothal to find the right husband or wife, and at 
death to discover who has caused the death."57 In other words, at 
the key junctures of life. 

The Araba’s babalawo assistant entered the room holding a 
round, wooden board with beautiful, carved decorations along the 
edges, including the faces of four Orisa who ‘watch’ the Ifa 
proceedings, the chief of whom is Orunmilla at the head of the 
board. The babalawo then produced a small bag of beige powder 


which the Araba took and sprinkled on the divining board and 





67 Parrinder, African Traditional Religion, p. 221. 
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smoothed out with his fingers (see picture 2). Next, the babalawo 
brought in a round, hand-carved wooden box, also covered with 
beautiful designs. The lid was lifted to reveal four equal 
sections around a round center section which contained sixteen 
palm nuts (see picture 3). The Araba took the sixteen palm nuts 
and held them in his right hand. He then tried to grab all the 
nuts out of the right hand by using the left. If two nuts were 
left in his right hand, he made one mark on the sand which he had 
previously spread over the divining tray; if one nut was left in 
his right hand, he made two marks in the sand. A single mark was 
made using the middle finger of the right hand; a double line with 
the middle and ring fingers. If more than two palm nuts, or none 
at all, are left in his hand then that turn did not count and he 
repeated the process. This procedure was repeated until he had 
successfully left either one or two palm nuts eight times and 
there was a figure formed in the sand of two double columns of 
four groups of strokes, either single or double (see figure 1 and 


pictures 4 and 5, page 44). The result was the following Ifa 


pattern: 
I Il 
Figure 1 
I I I I 
I I I 
II I 


This is only one of 256 possible patterns or “odu’, each 
being associated with certain stories and thousands of sub-stories 


which no one diviner could possibly learn. In the days “before 
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the white man came", I was told, the Ifa diviners would operate in 
teams and each share stories from Orunmila’s great storehouse of 
Ifa knowledge and wisdom. The above pattern is identified with 
two main Ifa stories known as "Ose" and “Okanran".58 The 
following is an English translation of a portion of the above Odu: 

I do not meet the Sky God when I go walking; 

When a brass gong is sounding ~goro-goro-goro’, 

It does not look at the God of Whiteness;: 

I do not answer the call of the Sky God, 

A bell that has no clapper 

Does not answer the call of the God of Whiteness. 

The meaning and application of this verse would, under an 
authentic experience of divination, be explained and applied to 
the specific situation of the seeker, and most certainly draw upon 
other sub-stories also associated with this particular Odu.59 

At the conclusion of the session with the Araba, we walked 
outside onto the dirt road and talked further. I gave the Araba a 
leather bound New International Version of the Bible which he 
deeply appreciated. This provided an opportunity to discuss the 
Christian faith. During the discussion, the Araba offered three 
basic objections to the Christian faith. The first was that the 
Trinity was a heresy because “there is only one God, Oludumare; 
not three Gods as you Christians teach.” The second objection was 

58 William Bascom, Ifa Divination (Bloomington and London: 
Indiana University Press, 1969), p. 4. 

568 Ibid., p. 497. According to Bascom, the expression ~goro- 
goro-goro” is the sound made by the gong, which is a large 
clapperless bell beaten with a stick; the “God of Whiteness’ may 
be an obscure reference to Orisa-nla who cannot be “seen” by this 
certain kind of bell. The thrust of the Odu, according to Bascom, 
is that "I am not going to die yet; because [my Orisa] cannot 


hear the sound of this bell”. (A Yoruba version of Fitzgerald’s 
“Ask not for whom the bell tolls...°)! 
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related to the first in that he asserted that Jesus was only a 
Prophet, albeit a great and important Prophet, but that the 
Christians had erred in elevating Him to Deity. Finally, he said 
that the Christian Bible was corrupted and had been filled with 
“Many errors", and he asked if I would bring him an “uncorrupted 
Bible” the next time I came. The significance of these comments 
by the Araba cannot be overemphasized. The three objections 
offered by the Araba are, in fact, the three central oppositions 
to Christianity most frequently made by Muslims! 

At that moment, I was struck by the incredible irony of this 
encounter. Here stood a United Methodist minister from the West, 
along with two African Yoruba Christians named Ezekiel and 
Hezekiah, conversing with the Araba priest of African Traditional 
Religion’s most important divination cult who proceeds to marshall 
Islamic arguments against the Christian faith! The whole scene 
was in itself a parable of the larger thesis of this paper; 
namely, the vast influence, adaptation and interaction which has 


taken place in the religious milieu of contemporary Nigeria. 
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Picture 1, Ifa Divination chain 





Picture 2, 
Ifa Divination Board 





Picture 3, Palm nut tray 
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Picture 4, Ifa Divination 





Picture 5, Completed Ifa Odu pattern 
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In examining the Yoruba cosmology, it has become clear that 
it is not a rigid structure, but a dynamic interplay of four 
essential components: belief in a Supreme Being, belief in 
divinities, belief in ancestors and belief in the practices of 
ritual power, including both mediators and mediums. The following 
diagram will help to illustrate both the different levels and foci 
of spiritual power, as well as the dynamic interplay between the 


various components in the Yoruba cosmology (see figure 2). 


YORUBA TRADITIONAL RELIGIOUS COSMOLOGY 


Figure 2 OLUDUMARE 
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CLASSICAL ISLAM: A Cosmological Structure 
Preliminary Considerations: The Classical Islamic Tradition 

As a living religion, Islam covers an immense area, both 
geographically and in time. It has been 1,369 years since the 
Hijra, which marks the beginning of the Islamic era. 
Geographically, Islam stretches far beyond its home on the vast 
Arabian peninsula. Indeed, Islamic strongholds are found from 
Indonesia to Morocco; from sub-Sahara Africa to North America. 
Islam is truly a world religion, embracing many peoples and 
cultures, and exhibiting a wide variety of features demonstrating 
its influence and interaction with various social, cultural, 
religious and political forces. Many students of Islam have 
ignored the role of divergent, non-Arab religious and cultural 
traditions, concentrating only on Islam in its classical form 
which, in actuality, does not exist anywhere in the world, since 
Islam even in its “classical cradle’ represents a degree of 
conflation with pre-Islamic indigenous Arabian practices.6° This 
is, of course, the quagmire which all world religions face when 
speaking of a so-called “orthodox tradition. Nevertheless, Islam 
more than any other religion can speak of a ‘classical’ position, 
since it presents a more monolithic face to the world than any 
other world religion. For example, even the largest and most 
fundamental division in Islam represented by the Sunni and the 
Shi’a is not at its root, a dispute over fundamental doctrines of 
Islamic theology, but over the practical issue of leadership 


6O Hamilton A. R. Gibb, “Pre-Islamic Monotheism in Arabia", 
Harvard Theological Review, 55 (1962), pp. 269-280. 
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within the Islamic community. The purpose of this section, 
therefore, is to construct a classical Islamic cosmology, even if 
it is admittedly only a theoretical construct. This, however, 
will enable us not only to compare and contrast the fundamental 
structures of an Islamic cosmology with a traditional African 
cosmology, but will also aid the understanding of how Islamic 
practice is distinctive in Nigeria, i.e. from what “standard” does 


it, in fact, depart. 


Classical Islamic Cosmology 

The following five components will be used as rubrics under 
which a classical Islamic cosmology will be constructed: 

1. The Islamic view of Allah 


2. The Islamic view of humanity and how its relationship with 
Allah is mediated 


3. The Islamic concept of community 

4. The Islamic concept of the “seen” and the “unseen” worlds 

5. The Islamic concept of human destiny 
These five components, while not encompassing the breadth of 
Islamic doctrine and theology, nevertheless are sufficient in 
tracing the parameters of the basic cosmological structure and 
have been specifically chosen for their aid in comparing an 


Islamic cosmology with an African traditional cosmology. 


The Islamic View of Allah 
Allah as seen in the Koran is not only the “Supreme Being’, 
but the Only Being truly worthy to be called “being” in the full 


sense of the word. As Izutsu says in God and Man in the Koran, 
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Allah is "Reality with a capital “R°’ to which nothing in the whole 
world can truly be opposed."81 Allah, which is simply the Arabic 
equivalent of the English word God, stands at the apex over the 
entire world of being; and all other things, human and non-human 
are infinitely inferior to Him in the hierarchy of being. Thus, 
Allah stands above the entire cosmological system. 

The principle of Allah’s exaltedness is daily affirmed all 
over the Islamic world in the central article of faith known as 
the Shahadah, the first of five “pillars” of Islamic faith and 
practice. The noun Shahadah is derived from the verb ~shahida’ 
meaning “to witness” or “to testify’ .S2 In Arabic the Shahadah 
sounds beautiful and melodic: “La ilaha illallahu Muhammad ur- 
Rasullullah": There is no god, except God (Allah), Mohammad is His 
Prophet. This Shahadah or ‘witness’ can be heard anywhere in the 
Islamic world because it is used in both the call to prayer as 
well as the daily ritual prayer of all Muslims. 

The first part of this confession, known as the Tawhid, is of 
special significance in understanding how Muslims view God. The 
Tawhid is based on several important verses from the Koran. In 
sura 20:14, for example, Allah declares, "I am Allah, there is no 
god but Me". The existence and acknowledgment of “Allah” in pre- 
Islamic times has been well documented.63 The fact that the 

61 Toshihiko Izutsu, God and Man in the Koran (Tokyo: Keio 
Institute of Cultural and Linguistic Studies, 1964), p. 75. 


62 Cyril Glasse, ed., Encyclopedia of Islam (San Francisco: 
Harper and Row. 1989), p. 359. 


63 Kenneth Cragg, Call of the Minaret (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Press, 1985), p. 31. 
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confession of faith begins with a negative phrase: “there is no 
god, but Allah” indicates that Mohammad’s mission was not 
primarily to proclaim God’s existence, but rather to denounce all 
other claims of a multitude of lesser deities. The Koran itself 
confirms this in sura 37:35: 

On that day they will all share our punishment...for when 

it was said to them (by Mohammad) “there is no god, but 

Allah’, they replied with scorn: ‘are we to renounce our 

gods for the sake of a mad poet’? 
Thus, the first part of the Shahadah, the Tawhid, is a declaration 
that Allah alone is God. It affirms Allah’s sovereignty and 
unrivaled providence in a polytheistic or polydivinistic context. 
The Islamic scholar, Khurshid Ahmad, suggests that "the Tawhid 
constitutes the very essence of all the teachings of Islam". 
Indeed, if Tawhid, or the oneness of Allah, represents the most 
positive affirmation or witness of the very essence of Islamic 
thought, the other side of the coin is the greatest heresy in 
Islam [shirk], which is to suggest that Allah has partners, 
children, or mediators. Any such suggestion is a gross compromise 
of the fundamental witness of all Muslims, namely, the Tawhid: 
There is no god, but God. The implications of the Islamic view of 
Allah, summed up in the doctrine of Tawhid, are extremely 
Significant for the African context, as will be made clear. 
Islamic View of Humanity and how its Relationship with Allah is 
Mediated 

The Islamic view of Allah, as outlined above, clearly 
demonstrates that there is a great gulf between Allah and 


humanity. This concept of a great gulf between humanity and the 
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Supreme Being is a common religious concept. The Yoruba, for 
example, have a number of legends which explain how Oludumare 
became removed from humanity. The critical issue is how this gulf 
is bridged. In Islam, this gulf is not bridged by granting to 
Allah any mediators, or partners, or through any incarnation of 
the Divine Person. Instead, the gulf is bridged through Allah’s 
revelation of Himself through the gift of the Koran [revelatio 
verbalis] to His prophets, culminating in the final Prophet and 
messenger, Mohammad (Sura 2:97). 

It is the Koran which, in an exact, even legal, manner 
defines the relationship between Allah and humankind. This second 
component of Islamic cosmology will be explored by first 
examining the place of the human in Allah’s creation; and 
secondly, examining how the Koran teaches that humans are able to 
relate to Allah in a meaningful way. 
iW 1 os in -Alien* 7 

The origin and sustenance of the entire universe, as well as 
its meaning, is all rooted and grounded in the will of Allah. 
Yet, among Allah’s creation, great importance is attached to 
humanity. Indeed, “man, his nature, conduct, psychology, duties 
and destiny, are, in fact, as much the central preoccupation of 
the Koranic thought as the problem of God Himself. What God is, 
says and does, becomes a problem chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
connection with the problem of how man reacts to it".64 Indeed, 


this truth lies at the very heart of the Koranic revelation which 


64 JTzutsu, p-. 75. 
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was “sent down” to humanity out of the mercy and compassion of 
Allah (Suras 10:37,38; 89:27,28; 43:3,4). 

The Koran presents humans as the apex of creation and as 
Allah’s vice-regent. Sura 2:30 says, “your Lord (Allah) said to 
the angels: I am placing on the earth one that shall rule as my 
vice-regent". In sura 2:34 the angels are commanded to bow down 
and prostrate themselves before Adam. All the angels obeyed 
except for Satan “who in his pride refused and became an 
unbeliever". The word “Islam” is an Arabic word referring to the 
act of resignation to God. "The root word “slim” means peace from 
which comes the word ~aslama”’ which means “he submitted’. Thus, 
Islam is the religion which brings peace to mankind when man 
commits himself to God and submits himself to His will."S5 For 
the Muslim, Islam is the indigenous religion of the world. 
Muslims believe that God has sent His prophets to all corners of 
the world. According to Islam, Mohammad, unlike Jesus and Moses, 
did not come to establish something “new’, but to restore that 
which had become corrupted to its original, primordial form. 
Babies all over the world, including Africa, are born Muslims, and 
only need to be converted and evangelized into the ‘house of 
Islam’ after they begin to grow up and become “perverted” by other 
teachings and practices. 


How Allah and Humanity sre Mediated 
The gulf between Allah and humanity is wide, but one which 


65 Khurshid Ahmad, ed., - 
(London: Islamic Foundation, 1980), p. 21. 
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Allah has bridged through the revelation of the Koran. According 
to the Koran, this can only be accomplished in an ultimate sense 
through the unmerited mercy and compassion of Allah. However, the 
Koran and the Hadith (Islamic tradition) also define the 
obligations of every true Muslim and the faith and practices 
which, in fact, deliver a person from condemnation and judgement 
and restore one to the “house of Islam’. These obligations are 
known as the five pillars of Islam and are as follows: Confession 
of Faith (Shahadah), Ritual Prayer (Salat), Almsgiving (Zakat), 
Fasting during the Month of Ramadan (Sawm) and a Pilgrimage to the 
Ka’Bah in Mecca sometime during one’s lifetime (Hajj). All five 
of these pillars are rooted in the teaching of the Koran and 
Hadith and define the Servant-Lord relationship of a Muslim to 
Allah. A detailed exposition of these five pillars goes beyond 
the scope of this work. The present concern is to point out the 
basic meaning of each of the five pillars and how they fit into 
the overall Islamic cosmological framework. 

Confession of Faith (Shahadah) 

As discussed in connection with the Islamic view of Allah, 
this is the first pillar of Islam. As discussed above, the first 
part of the confession establishes Allah’s unrivaled sovereignty 
and providence over all other ~gods” who have no real existence. 
The second part of the confession is the affirmation that 
“Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah” (Sura 48:29). This is the 
Muslim’s acceptance that the revelation contained in the Koran is 
truly from God. To confess that Mohammad is the Prophet of God is 


tantamount to a declaration that the Koran is, in fact, the Word 
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of God. The Koran never claims deity for Mohammad, but does 
insist that he is the final messenger and prophet of Allah. 
Ritual Prayer (Salat) 

The second pillar of Islam is ritual prayer. There are two 
kinds of prayer in Muslim theology: the Du’a and the Salat. The 
Du*a is spontaneous prayer without any prescribed content or 
ritual. It may be a simple prayer of thanksgiving, praise or 
confession. The Salat, however, refers to a ritual prayer which 
is recited in a precise way and at given intervals during the day, 
normally five.6& Not only is the Salat performed at precise 
times, but in a certain direction known as the Qiblah. Muslims 
all over the world orient their bodies toward Mecca during the 
Salat. The Salat in its present form is not formally laid out in 
any one passage in the Koran, but is a composite prayer bringing 
together a number of independent sayings in the Koran into its 
present form. The most well known part of the Salat is known as 
“al-Fatiha” and is the first chapter of the Koran. It is a prayer 
of praise and adoration to Allah. 

Almsgiving (Zakat) 

The third pillar of Islam is the Zakat, i.e. social and 
religious responsibility toward the Islamic community (Surah 107). 
The Zakat is used for two main purposes: First, for the relief of 

66 Both Kenneth Cragg and Isma’il al-Faruqi prefer calling 
the second pillar “worship” rather than prayer, because the Salat 
is not the only form of Islamic prayer. Others, in seeking to 
distinguish Salat from Du’a call the second pillar ‘ritual 
prayer’. Because Islamic worship encompasses much more than 
prayer, I have chosen the English equivalent “ritual prayer’. 


It has also been noted by more than one scholar that the Salat 
and the Hajj are extremely close to being Islamic sacraments. 
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the poor and needy, especially the widows, orphans and the 
destitute. Secondly, the Zakat is used to further Islamic 
missions. This involves financial assistance in extending the 
missionary “call” (Da°’wah) for unbelievers to come into the 
household of Islam. The Zakat, under certain circumstances, can 
also be used to promote Jihad (holy war). 

Fasting (Sawm) 

The fourth pillar of Islam is fasting. This fast requires 
total abstention from food, drink and sexual intercourse from dawn 
to sunset during every day of Ramadan, the ninth month in the 
Islamic calendar (Sura 2:185). The only Muslims exempted from 
the fast are the elderly, young children, pregnant or nursing 
mothers and someone who is involved in a long, desert travel. The 
month is designed to be a time of spiritual renewal and increased 
religious and moral pursuits. Since Islam is not a religion of 
asceticism or self mortification, the month is greeted with joy 
and each evening of Ramadan is met with great feasting and 
celebration. Though Ramadan was considered a holy month among 
Arabs prior to Islam, it is particularly significant to Muslims 
because it was during Ramadan that Mohammad received his first 
revelation from the angel Gabriel (Sura 2:185). 

Pilgrimage (Hajj) 

The fifth and final pillar of Islam is the Hajj. The Hajj 
refers to the obligation of every Muslim, sometime during his or 
her lifetime, to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Ka’Bah in Mecca. 
The Ka*Bah is a large cubic stone structure covered with a black 


cloth which is situated at the center of the Grand ‘open-air’ 
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Mosque of Mecca. Inside the Ka~Bah at the Southeast corner is the 
sacred Black Stone. The Black Stone is not worshipped, but is 
honored because it is the only link between all the sacred 
sanctuaries which have stood on this site dating back to the 
beginning of time. This is a powerful reminder of the point made 
earlier, namely, that Islam is viewed as the primordial religion 
of humankind and is destined to encompass the ends of the earth. 
The pilgrimage to Mecca, along with the daily Qiblah, provide a 
worldwide focal point for Muslims of all races, classes and 
cultures. 

Based on these first two components, a very simple drawing 
will illustrate the basic framework of an Islamic cosmology (See 
Figure 3, page 56). The circle represents the world of “being’, 
i.e. “the cosmos or “main stage” on which all human dramas are 
enacted."67 Allah presides over the entire system, with humanity 
as the chief point of reference in the cosmos. The arrow between 
Allah and humanity represents that it is not a unilateral, but a 
reciprocal relationship. Allah is the ultimate source of human 
existence and is the majestic, sovereign, all-powerful Lord. 
Humankind, in turn, is Allah’s divine representative, His vice- 
regent in the world. Humanity is able to relate to Allah 
personally, spiritually and ethically as reflected in the 


substance of the five pillars. 


67 Izutsu, p. 76. 
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ALLAH 


Figure 3 


The Islamic Concept of Community 

The third component in constructing an Islamic cosmology 
concerns the umma, i.e. the concept of community. The importance 
of this concept can hardly be overemphasized. H.A.R. Gibb says 
that “the key word for everything that has to do with Islamic 
culture is Umma."®8 The emergence of the concept of umma marked a 
decisive moment in the history of Islam. Prior to Islam, Arabia, 
(as well as Africa), was organized socially, religiously and 
politically around a grouping based on blood kinship. Blood ties 
have traditionally been the most decisive element in forging a 
conception of social, political and religious unity. ‘Against 
this time honored conception, the Koran developed an idea of 
social unity based no longer on kinship, but on a common 
religious belief" (or, as I will suggest in chapter three, common 
religious practice) .89 


Community in the Islamic understanding does not refer 


68 Hamilton A. R. Gibb, "The Community in Islamic History’, 
The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 107 (April, 
1963), p. 173. 


ep Izutsu, p. 78. 
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primarily to ecclesiastical or structural unity, or formulating 
theology as a “basis for fellowship” in the sense that Christians 
often think of the term. Instead, the umma is based on two 
underlying ideas. First, a collective act of the will based on 
personal conviction and a sense of ‘election’ or “solidarity with 
all those who call themselves ~Muslim’, a worldwide brotherhood. 
John Ralph Willis in, The Cultivators of Islam, captures this 
point when he says, 

The ties of Islam and the community of faith were 

to supersede the old bonds of kinship. The inaugura- 

tion of the Islamic Dispensation was to prefigure a 

new relation between men - in the haddith’s phrase, 

“the white man was not to be above the black nor the 

black above the yellow; all men were to be equal before 

their Maker’, and equal before His sacred law.7° 
Secondly, the unity is expressed in outward, ritual-duties, i.e. 
the common performance of daily prayer which includes the common 
‘witness’, fasting during Ramadan, giving alms, and the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

The establishment of this new concept of religious community 
encountered two problems which affected the Islamic concept. As 
pointed out earlier, Islam affirms that everyone is automatically 
born into the Islamic community until otherwise corrupted. This 
separation in the seamless garment of Islamic Umma came in two 
Places. First, there are those who simply refused to come into 
the community, known as the Kafirs. Secondly, there are those of 


other religious communities such as Judaism and Christianity who 


already claimed their own, distinctive religious community. 


7° John Ralph Willis, ed., Studies in West African Islamic 
History: Cultivators of Islam (London: Frank Cass, 1979), p. 1. 
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These two tensions within the Islamic concept of umma caused 
a unique and distinctively Islamic way of categorizing humankind. 
All humanity falls into one of the following categories: 

First, the ~People of the Book’. 

These are the people, whom the Koran calls the ahl al-kitab, 
meaning “those who possess a Scripture’. There are over thirty 
references to this in the Koran, referring to those peoples whose 
nations have been sent a Prophet who has brought them a book of 
Revelation (Suras 2:105, 4:159, 16:43, 21:7, 33:26, 57:29, 98:6). 
Second, the “ummiyyun’. 

These are people whom a Prophet has not brought a book of 
Revelation. Prior to the advent of Islam the entire world was 
divided into these two major categories: The people who possess a 
Scripture, principally, Jews and Christians; and those who have no 
scripture. 

Third, the “Muslim”. 

With the advent of Islam a third group emerges, the Muslim. 
Prior to the advent of Islam the Arabs were in the second 
category. They had not received a book of revelation. The 
emergence of Mohammad is important because his mission, in part, 
was to give the Arabs their own Book of revelation, and thereby 
“praise the rank of the Arab people from ummiyyun to the rank of 
the People of Scripture."71 However, the Muslims become a4 
distinct class of their own because Islam represented the 


revelation of Allah in its unadulterated form. Islam accepts that 


71 Izutsu, p. 80. 
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Allah has sent to many parts of the world prophets, including 
Noah, Abraham, Jesus and others. However, Muslims believe that 
over time the message has been distorted. Islamic scholar, 
Khurshid Ahmad, states the Islamic position: 

Islam does not deny Truth to other religions, but says 

that later followers adulterated the truth by their own 

inventions and that was why Allah sent the Prophet 

Mohammad (peace be upon him), to purify God’s religion. 

Each religion manifests some aspects of the truth, but 

the emphasis may differ, according to the need of the 

people of that period or race. Islam is the religion 

for all and as it is the most comprehensive manifestation 

of that Truth, it provides a complete way. Islam does 

not deny truth to other religions, but only points out the 

adulteration of that truth and the mixing up of the Word 

of God and the word of man, its non-preservation in its 

original form.72 
Thus, Mohammad did not come with a new revelation which abdicated 
all previous revelations, but instead, Mohammad attempted to 
clarify and correct the distortions and corruptions which he 
thought had been introduced into the revelatory texts. Those who 
accepted Mohammad’s clear and undistorted revelation were called 
“Muslims”. 

Fourth, the Kafirs. 

A fourth category of people was identified to distinguish 
between those who were “ignorant” but waiting for the truth of 
revelation to come to them (like the Arabs), and those who have 
heard the Islamic revelation and have refused to be included in 
the community. Those who have been given the opportunity to hear 


the Islamic revelation and yet who stubbornly refuse to come into 


the Islamic community are known as Kafirs. 


72 Ahmad, p. 26. 
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Thus, a conceptual model of Islamic cosmology which takes 
into account the first three cosmological components is as follows 


(see figure 4): 


Figure 4 ALLAH 
A = People of the Book 
B = Ummiyyun 
HUMANITY C = Muslims 
A B Cc D D = Kafirs 


4. The Islamic Concept of the ~Seen” and the “Unseen” Worlds 

A fourth component in constructing an Islamic cosmology 
involves understanding the Islamic view of the “Seen” and ~Unseen’ 
worlds which represents a fundamental difference from the African 
traditional cosmology. In the Islamic view, all of reality is 
clearly demarcated into two realms: the seen and the unseen. The 
entire language of the Koran involves a fundamental dichotomy 
between the seen and the unseen, the material and the spiritual, 
heaven and earth. These two realms the Koran calls the 
“al-shahadah’ (the seen) and the “al-ghayb” (the unseen). Only 
the realm of ~“al-shahadah” is accessible to humans. According to 
sura 39:46,47, only Allah has knowledge of both realms: 

Lord, Creator of the heavens and the earth, who has 

knowledge of the visible (al-shahadah) and the unseen 


(al-ghayb), You alone can judge the disputes of your 
servants. 


The realm of the “ghayb’” is clearly a separate realm, which 
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remains inaccessible to humans except what Allah has chosen to 
reveal to Mohammad in the Koran: 


He (Allah) alone has knowledge of what is hidden: 
(ghayb) His secrets He reveals to none, except a 
Messenger He has chosen (Sura 72:26,27).73 


Thus, Allah remains the sole focus of power, authority and 
knowledge. Mohammad is a messenger, a conduit, of the wisdom and 
knowledge which belongs to Allah alone (Sura 4:114). In contrast, 
African Traditional Religion embraces a wide variety of sources 
and foci of power. The Yoruba, for example, may believe in the 
supremacy of Oludumare, but still believe in other foci of power 
and knowledge. Orumila, unlike Mohammad, is more than a 
messenger, he is an actual source of knowledge and discernment. 
Furthermore, these foci of power in African Traditional Religion 
are in a dynamic interchange without a clear demarcation between 


the “seen” and the “unseen” domains. 


73 This touches upon an important issue regarding the 
source(s) of the content of African Traditional Religion. It is 
generally accepted that Islam, Christianity and Judaism are 
“revealed” religions centered around the receipt of a Book. 
Judaism and Islam typify this is in a classical sense, whereas 
Christianity embraces a bifurcated view of revelation, including a 
revealed Book and the revelation of a Person, Jesus Christ, who is 
the “Word made flesh” (See Appendix). However, in what way is 
African Traditional Religion ~revealed’? On one extreme are the 
purely rationalistic views which state, for example. that the 
content is a result of a conspiracy by the community elders to 
perpetuate their power. Islam takes the opposite extreme, 
affirming that Allah has sent Prophets to Africa (though not a 
book, i.e. “ummiyyun’) but the message has been grossly distorted 
by giving to Allah “partners”. Chapter two (page 82) will 
document how the Muslims characterized the Maguzawa in Northern 
Nigeria in this way. The dominant Islamic view is that the 
ultimate source of African Traditional Religion is ~special’ 
revelation. The Christian view moderates between the two extremes 
by positing the concept of “general” revelation [cognitio Dei 
insita] as the source of whatever truth is present in African 
Traditional Religious concepts. 
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5. The Islamic Concept of Human Destiny 

A fifth and final component involves the Islamic view of 
human destiny. The Koran teaches the ultimate division of all 
humanity into two destinies; the Garden (al-jannah) and the Hell- 
fire (al-jahannam): 

Hell will lie in ambush, a home for the transgressors. 

There they shall abide long ages; there they shall 

taste neither refreshment nor any drink, save boiling 

water and decaying filth...For the righteous, they 

shall surely triumph. Theirs shall be gardens and 

vineyards, and high bosomed maidens for companions 

(Sura 78:21-32).74 
The reality of death is faced in the Koran (4:78-80, 21:34-36, 
56:60). However, death, in a departure from pre-Islamic Arab 
thought, is viewed in a more positive light. Death is not the 
end, but the turning point in one’s life and history. Death 
becomes the transition between the present, lower life (dunya) and 
the hereafter (akhirah). The link between the present world (al- 
dunya) and the world to come (al-akhirah) is a group of 
eschatological concepts which dominate much of the Koran, 
particularly, the “Last Day” or “Day of Judgement’. However, 
despite this positive view of death, orthodox Islam denies any 
contact or interaction between the dead and the living. The dead 
cross over into the “ghayb” and await Final Judgement. 


A final, Islamic cosmological model, embracing all five 


components is as follows (see figure 5, page 63): 


74 In reading the Koran, I have counted 125 references to 
“hell’, 43 references to “paradise”, and 29 to “Final Judgement’, 
not to mention over 100 references to the Final Resurrection. 
Indeed, eschatology is as central to the Koran as any other 
doctrine, except the Oneness of Allah. 
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CLASSICAL ISLAMIC RELIGIOUS COSMOLOGY 


Figure 5 
ALLAH 
Ghayb 
(unseen ) 
yes ea et ee Dunya 
(this world) 
Shahadah 
(seen) 
Kafir Muslim 
Jahannam Jannah 
(lost ) (saved) Akhirah 
(world to come) 
CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this chapter has been to outline, in broad 
fashion, the religious cosmologies of African Traditional Religion 
and Islam respectively. In summary, there are fundamental 
differences as well as striking similarities which must be 
recognized if one is to understand the interplay between the two 
religions as they met on African soil. 

The three most basic differences between the two cosmologies 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The Islamic view of the Supreme Being rejects the possibility 
of any divine intermediaries or partners between Allah and 


humanity. The African view accepts a wide array of spiritual 
intermediaries and foci of spiritual power. 
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may 


Islam embraces a universal, world-wide brotherhood which 
transcends race and nationality. African Traditional Religion 
is rooted in localized communities and based on blood kinship. 


Islam posits a clear demarcation between the seen and the 
unseen worlds; between the physical and the spiritual worlds. 
In African religion, there is no clear demarcation; the two 
worlds overlap and shade into one another in a dynamic 
interchange. 


The three most basic similarities between the two cosmologies 
be summed up as follows: 

Both accept the reality of a Supreme Being who is a distant, 
all powerful sovereign over the universe and stands over and 
above the entire cosmological system. 


Both accept the importance of ritual action as a means to 
bridge the gulf between the worshipper and the Supreme Being. 


Both embrace the notion that religion encompasses all of life 


and is accepted as part and parcel of the social, political 
and cultural fabric. 


This chapter has concentrated on religious cosmological 


theory. The basic religious cosmologies of Islam and African 


Traditional Religion have been established. Chapter two will 


build upon this theory and examine how the two religions have 


interfaced in daily practice in modern Nigeria. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Spectrum of Interaction, Influence and Adaptation between 
African Traditional Religion and Islam in Nigeria 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine how, in practice, 
Islam has interfaced with African Traditional Religion in Nigeria. 
As will become clear, neither Islam, nor African Traditional 
Religion has staked out a precisely defined system with distinct 
boundaries. Instead, Nigeria represents an entire spectrum of 
religious practices. It will become evident that the conflicting 
systems of Islam and African Religion have not only reacted to one 
another, but that each is being changed by the other. This 
chapter will look at four points along the spectrum, represented 


by four distinct groups in Nigeria. 


Preliminary considerations: Setting forth the parameters 

As early as 1952 Geoffrey Parrinder was already speaking of 
the “twilight of the gods" referring to the "considerable drift 
away from the ancestral cults in the present century."1 J. K. 
Parratt, quoting a 1963 census says that "only 7.9% of the 
population of Nigeria were other than formal adherents of Islam of 
Christianity." Parratt concludes his statistical analysis by 
saying that “the traditional religion...is hardly a force to be 
reckoned with."2 More recently, Dean Gilliland made the following 


statement as a kind of somber obituary for African Traditional 


Religion: 


1 J. K. Parratt, "Religious Change in Yoruba Society: AD Test 
Case", Journal of Religion in Africa, 2 (1969), p. 8. 2 . 
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At the beginning of this century, 73% of all Nigerian 

people were traditional animists. By 1950, 34% were 

still following the ancestral religions. By 1980 this 

number has been further reduced to somewhere between 

5% and 8%.3 
However, before one allows the scholars to pronounce Last Rites 
over African Traditional Religion, a few important observations 
should be made: First, the 1963 census referred to by Parratt, 
gave Nigerians the following three choices regarding their 
religious affiliation: Islam, Christianity, or ‘other’. By the 
1973 census, the third category was not even on the form! 
Instead, “people were expected to answer that they were either 
Muslim or Christian."# In actuality, these statistics reveal more 
about the grim political realities of post-Independence Nigeria 
than they do about the attitudes of average Nigerians toward their 
traditional religion. Secondly, it is misleading to gauge the 
role, power and vitality of traditional religion by citing 
statistics since the traditional religion can continue to play an 
important, even controlling role, from within the walls of 
Christianity or Islam. Noel King observes that "African 
Traditional Religion will survive, not only in its own right, but 
in many other ways, especially through the Christianity and Islam 
it has shaped."5 Statistics can only categorize into clear “black 


and white” groups. In filling out the form, each person was 


required to check either “Muslim” or “Christian”. Checking 


3 Dean S. Gilliland, African Religion Meets Islam (Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America, 1986), p. 171. 4 Ibid. 


6 Noel King, African Cosmos (Belmont, CA: Wadeworth, 1986), 
Dp. 112. 
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“Muslim” on the census form, for example, may mean that a person 
is simply “not a Christian’, or “more Islamic than anything else’. 
At any rate, it is certainly no indication of the “orthodoxy" 

of one’s daily practice. 

In contrast to the scholars who have, perhaps, prematurely 
dismissed the lingering influence of African religion, Lamin 
Sanneh has argued for a new appreciation of the power and vitality 
of the indigenous religion. Sanneh argues that scholars, both 
religious historians as well as social anthropologists, have 
“tended to emphasize the role of the religious transmitters over 
the religious recipients."© Muslims and Christians are, of 
course, the primary transmitters of religion into Africa. Sanneh 
insists that “it is assumed, incorrectly that the more dominant of 
the two categories are the transmitters while the recipients play 
a more passive role in adopting what is introduced. Instead, 
African religion has sustained the Muslim and Christian impact by 
investing the new religions with its own identity, not by yielding 
to it."7 In contrast to the above scholars, Sanneh’s position is 
at the opposite end of the spectrum, noting that Islam and Christ- 
janity are frequently only a thin veneer over the indigenous, 
traditional religion which continues unabated. To Sanneh, 
traditional religion is both vibrant and alive in contemporary 
Africa. 

6 Lamin Sanneh, “Christian Experience of Islamic Da’Wah", 
International Review of Missions, 65 (1976), p. 412. 
7 Lamin Sanneh, "Domestication of Islam and Christianity in 


African Societies", Journal of Religion in Africa, 11 (1980), p. 
2. See also, “Christian Experience of Islamic Da°Wah", p. 412. 
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The problem, of course, is that once one leaves the 
shallowness of sweeping generalities and simple statistics, the 
waters get deeper, and the challenges for analysis more complex. 
The task is somewhat like taking a snapshot of a third-world, 
open-air, shopping bazaar and then coming home to describe it to 
someone who has never traveled overseas. Indeed, the movements of 
incredible masses of people, the animals, the striking array of 
colors and sights and smells, the artistic arrangement of fruits 
and vegetables; the sound of the venders calling to their 
customers and so forth, is (for the uninitiated) an incredible 
experience. It is a sight and, indeed, an experience which cannot 
be adequately described in words. Snapshots only capture one 
moment in a larger, far grander drama. Likewise, this chapter 
contains four “snapshots” of four points along the spectrum. 

At certain points, it may seem that Parrinder was correct in 
speaking of the “twilight of the gods"; at other times, Sanneh’s 
thesis is unmistakably being lived out in daily experience. No 
single “snapshot” could do full justice to the whole picture, but 
each can help to capture a glimpse of the larger picture which no 
amount of words or analysis could ever fully describe. 

After a brief historical introduction, the following four 
people-groups in Nigeria will be discussed: 

1. The Tiv, who practice traditional religion and represent 

the most active and open resistance to any form of 
Islamic penetration. The Tiv represent the point along 
the spectrum which will be identified as “active 
resistant traditional religion”. 


2. The Maguzawa, who practice their traditional religion but 
are open to and have been deeply influenced by nearby 
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Islamic presence. The Maguzawa aptly represent the 
point along the spectrum which will be identified as 
“open traditional religion." 

3. Yoruba Muslims who adhere to an Islam which, at many 
points, is only a thin veneer over Yoruba traditional 
religion. The Yoruba will serve to highlight an 
Islamic professing group known as "Islamic veneer." 

4. Urban Hausa-proper Muslims in cities such as Kano, 
Katsina and Sokoto who have largely wiped out the 
visible vestiges of traditional religion and represent 
the nearest example of ‘classical’ Islam in modern 
Nigeria. These Muslims represent the point along the 
spectrum which will be identified as “Islamized core." 

Setting the Historical Context 

During the first century of Islam (622-722) “there was a 
mighty expansionist movement of the Arab people out of the Arabian 
peninsula into the lands of Syria, Iraq, Persia and Central Asia 
and along the North African coast and into Spain."8 The 
Islamization of North Africa was a slow. but steady process which 
continued for many centuries. By the eleventh century, Islam had 
begun to filter down into West Africa, primarily through the 
influence of traders and nomadic Muslim groups. 

Islam first reached what is today Nigeria in the second half 
of the fourteenth century by merchants and clerics from Mali. The 
Kano Chronicle, the earliest existing historical record of the 
Hausa people of Northern Nigeria, records the entrance of Islam 
into Nigeria. The following is an excerpt from the Kano Chronicle 


recording events from the rule of Yaji, Son of Tsamia (1349-1385): 


In Yaji’s time the Wongarawa (immigrant clerics) came from 
Mele (Mali) bringing the Mohammedan religion ... about 


8 J. F. Ade Ajayi and Ian Espie, eds., A 1000 Years of West 
African History (Ibadan: Ibadan University Press, 1967), p. 115. 
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forty in all. When they came they commanded the Sarki 

(ruler) to observe the times of prayer. A Mosque was built 

beneath the sacred tree facing east, and prayers were made 

at the five appointed times.® 
From the middle of the fourteenth century to the eighteenth 
century, one finds an "Islam that evidently sat lightly on the 
heads of the rulers who were prepared to accommodate to a very 
large extent with pagan Hausa practice."1° However, during the 
eighteenth century, a large group of Fulani migrated into the 
region who held strict orthodox views of Islam. It is from the 
Fulani that the second wave of Islamic penetration occured in 
Nigeria. 

In the early nineteenth century, a group of Muslim scholars 
mainly of Fulani origin initiated a major reform movement in the 
North. Their goal was to model the Muslim community on the early 
Islamic umma which existed during the era of the first four 
Caliphs, often called the “Golden Age’ of Islam. They were led by 
Shehu Usuman dan Fodio who in 1804 initiated a Jihad against the 
western Sudan and Hausaland, because, in the words of dan Fodio 
himself, “they will not abandon the customs which their 
forefathers practiced and they persist in pagan practices.'11 


Islamic emirates were established all over Northern Nigeria who 


© H. R. Palmer, trans., “The Kano Chronicle’, The Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 38 
(1908), p. 70. 


10 Ajayi and Espie, eds., pp. 125-126. 
11 Mervyn Hiskett, trans., “Kitab al-Farq", Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 23,3 (1960), pp. 569, 578; 


and Peter Clarke, Islam in Modern Nigeria (Kaiser and Grunewald: 
Entwicklung and Frieden, 1984), p. 12. 
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received authority from and paid tribute to the central Sokoto 
immamate for a full half century after the Jihad. Thus, the 
Sokoto Jihad, as the movement was later called, became a 
tremendous force for spreading Islamic concepts and ideas over 
Northern Nigeria. The result of this Islamic movement was that 
“the Islamic world-view became the dominant ideology in the 
North."12 

The origins of Islam in Southwestern Nigeria among the Yoruba 
may go back as early as the fourteenth century. By the 
seventeenth century there are records of non-Yoruba clerics 
teaching in the area who, presumably gained some converts. 
However, “until 1820 Muslim influence among the Yoruba was very 
limited."123 Between 1840-1900 Islam gained more ground among the 
Yoruba, but remained a minority religion highly adapted to local 
customs and traditional Yoruba religion, as described earlier. 
When colonial rule arrived in 1900, Islam was flourishing in 
Southwestern Nigeria under very different circumstances than in 
the North. In the North, among the Hausa and Fulani, Islam was 
the dominant ideology and had created elaborate governmental and 
legal structures based on the Shari’a. In the Southwest, among 
the Yoruba, colonial rule found "a respectable and attractive 
faith that had been indigenized and made “Yoruba” in its cultural 
trappings."14 British colonial rule, ironically, helped to foster 
the increased Islamization of the North and Southwest. Because 


the British applied the principle of “indirect rule” in Nigeria, 


12 Clarke, p. 12. 13 Tbid., p. 15. a Ibid: ps. 16: 
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they ruled through the Islamic emirs in the North. This, along 
with a policy which prevented Christian proselytization in the 
North produced a favorable climate for further Islamization. The 
British development of roads fostered the travel and communication 
between the Northern and Southwestern Islamic communities, thus 
strengthening the growing Islamic presence in the Southwest. 
According to the 1963 census, taken three years after 
Independence, 47% of the population checked “Muslim” when given 
the choice of “Muslim’, “Christian’, or ‘Other’. For internal 
political reasons, the 1973 census was disputed, but the 
indications are that Islam is keeping pace with the expansive 
population growth in Nigeria. 

Allowing this brief historical overview to set the context, 


the four people-groups will now be analyzed. 


TIV 
“Active-Resistant Traditional Religion" 

The 2.5 million Tiv people who occupy much of Benue State in 
central Nigeria (see map, page iii) typify the characteristics of 
an “active resistant” group in Nigeria. The Tiv, sandwiched 
between the Christian Ibos in the South and Islamic Hausa to the 
North “have maintained a highly developed tribal culture and have 
fiercely resisted all pressures of Islamization."15 Indeed, the 

15 Gilliland, p. 14. Scholars writing on Nigeria have 
persistently clung to the stereotype of a “monolithic” Northern 
Nigeria. Dean Gilliland is performing yeoman service by exposing 
this inaccuracy and highlighting the ethnic particularism of the 
middle-belt states as well as the growth of Christianity among 


Many people-groups. See also, Gilliland’s "First and Second 
Conversion in Nigeria”, Mission Studies, Vol. 7 (1990). 
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Tiv have been characterized by a wide array of observers as "one 
of the most ethnocentric peoples in the world."16 

In March of 1991, I had the opportunity to interview some Tiv 
about their religious and cultural history. Two of the Tiv, 
independent of each other, made the following boast in reference 
to the Tiv’s attitude toward Islam and Christianity: "We are the 
only people who have not been conquered!"17 Another well 
circulated story concerning the first European to be killed by the 
Tiv serves to illustrate the fierce independence of this group: 

The first European to be killed by them was first 

asked, “Is is true what we are told, that all 

Europeans are immortal?” When the European answered 

“Yes, it is true’, the Tiv questioner whipped out 

an arrow, shot him on the spot, and turned to the 

other European and to the Tiv present and said, “I 

Gidn’t really believe it’ .18 
There are three major factors which help to explain why the Tiv 
have been so successful in resisting Islamic penetration. The 
three areas which will be examined are as follows: 


s0cial/political organization, religious cosmology, and cultural 


outlook. 


Social/political Organization 


The social and political structure of the Tiv is based on a 


16 James L. Gibb, Jr., Peoples of Africa (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 516. For a tremendous 
anthropological novel about the Tiv, see Laura Bohannan’s, Return 
to Laughter (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co, 1964). 


17 Personal interview, Zhaq Terungwa Orbundeh and Tiv Taxi 
rider in Plateau State, March 3, 1991. Interestingly, the name 
“Orbundeh”’ means ~someone who has escaped the Mbatsav’, i.e. that 
group who has the Tsav, the “witchcraft substance’ (see page 79). 


18 Gibbs, p. 516. 
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singular principle of organization known as the “agnatic or 
patrilineal lineage structure based on segmentary opposition. "18 
Patrilineal lineage refers to the tracing of one’s descent, 
kinship and identity exclusively through the male. For the Tiv, 
the extended family unit as well as the larger political and 
religious institutions are all based on patrilineal lineage. The 
lineages are grouped together to form social units and thereby 
provide the basis for the entire Tiv social system. Social 
organization based on patrilineal lineage is common in West 
Africa. However, the Tiv couple the Patrilineal lineage system 
with the principle of segmentary opposition. This principle of 
segmentary opposition is summed up in the Tiv proverb "would I 
take something away from my full brother when I can get it from my 
half brother?"29 To illustrate this, note the diagram 


representing the typical social structure (figure 6): 


The circles represent either an individual or 4 group of 


Figure 6 





198 J. F. A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder, 
(Essex: Langman Group, Ltd., 1985), p. 93. 





20 Gibbs, p. 524. 
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agnatically related individuals who are considered equivalent. 
Anthropologist Paul Bohannan explains it as follows: 

If c were to argue with d, the two are equivalent 

to one another; no one else is concerned in their 

dispute. However, if c were to have a dispute with 

b, then c and b are not equivalent. Therefore, da 

is obliged to come to the assistance of c, anda 

is obliged to come to the assistance of b. In effect, 

the dispute then becomes one between the descendents 

of 1 and the descendents of 2. At that level, 1 and 

2 are equivalent, and no one else is concerned. In 

the same way, if c were to be in a dispute with f, the 

opposition would ultimately involve all the descendents 

of A and B.21 

The linking of lineages into a social system is important 

because “it disallows a highly developed institutionalized 
authority. If one person is given more authority than another, 
the lineage system ultimately breaks down and will not work 
because the segments are no longer equivalent."22 This is why 
John Middleton’s book on six African tribes based on the principle 
of segmentary opposition is entitled Tribes Without Rulers. 23 
This does not mean that authority is entirely absent from Tiv 
society, but it is found at the lower levels of social 
organization. “Among the Tiv, elders head groups of twenty to 
fifty people. Within these smaller groups, disputes are settled, 
Justice is served, and communal activities are organized."24 If 


two groups enter into a conflict, than an assembly is convened 


with representatives from each group to argue until a compromise 


21 Ibid. 22 Ibid... p. 525. 


23 John Middleton and David Tait, eds., Tribes Without Rulers 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958). 


24 Ajayi and Crowder, p. 100. 
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ia reached. However, these assemblies are not led by a group 
which has authority over the wider group, or which includes 
members of both groups, but only temporary representatives of both 
sides. When the dispute comes to an end, either through 
compromise or through fighting, those who lead them find 
themselves in a peculiar position, as described by anthropologist 
Paul Bohannan: 

When the large social segments drop out of the conflict, 

it tends to fall into its component units, and these in 

turn tend to fall apart into their component units - and 

s0 on until a low level of grouping is reached. In 

these circumstances the leader no longer has a group to 

take charge of. If he tries to exert influence over the 

people he led into the conflict, he is likely to be 

accused of interfering in other people’s affairs.25 

It is clear, in light of this brief look at the Tiv social 
and political structure, that the very nature of the system 
disallows the imposition of any outside religious or political 
domination. To do so would subvert the entire socio-political 
matrix of Tivland. Thus, outside religious or political forces 


have been met with fierce resistance and have only served to 


reinforce the Tiv’s sense of ethnic superiority. 


Religious cosmology 

The second area which helps to explain the Tiv’s resistance 
to Islam is their religious cosmology. The Tiv share the basic 
African Traditional Religious cosmology in that they view the 


universe as three tiered; the earthly tier, and two heavenly 


25 Paul and Laura Bohannan, The Tiv of Central Nigeria 
(London: International African Institute, 1953), pp. 31, 32; and 
Ajayi and Crowder, p. 102. 
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tiers. At the highest tier resides a Supreme Being. The second 
tier is bifurcated providing two additional foci of power. For 
the Tiv, Aondo is the Supreme Being and the two foci of power at 
the second tier are known as Tsav and Akombo. Each of these will 
now be explored. 
Aondo . 

The Tiv recognize at the highest level of power a 
Supreme Being known as Aondo. Anthropologist Paul Bohannan 
described Aondo as an "“otiose God who created the world and then 
withdrew and left it to be run by spirits and forces he created, 
but that are other than himself."26 However, as noted earlier in 
connection with Yoruba traditional religion, the overt 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being does not necessarily mean that 
it should be characterized as “otiose’. Often Western observers 
of African Religion look for words and creedal acknowledgments, 
whereas many West Africans communicate not through words, but 
through ritual acts, which reveal a more subtle acknowledgment of 
a Supreme Being. Indeed, the Tiv do communicate with Aondo 
through ritual. The most common ritual act of communication with 
Aondo involves “cutting the throat of a baby chick and throwing it 
into the bush, a practice which is thought to put the sacrificer 
in touch with God as in prayer."27 
Akombo . 

At the second level of power, the Tiv believe that in the 


Process of creating the world, Aondo made a series of forces 





26 Gibbs, p. 539. ar Ibid: 
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called Akombo. "“Akombo are spiritual forces created by Aondo to 
regulate the cosmos and protect it from malfunction. "28 

Typically, Akombo forces are manifest in that which they represent 
such as thunder, disease, famine, rain and so forth. As with the 
Orisa among the Yoruba, there are hundreds of Akombo. though only 
a few are considered to be of great importance. The most powerful 
forces are known as “Great Akombo’, the rest as ~Small Akombo’. 
Generally, the “Great Akombo” are those forces able to attack the 
larger social units, whereas the “Small Akombo’” are only able to 
attack an individual or family. 

Tsay . 

Akombo may act independently, but more often are activated by 
another force, also created by Aondo and found among human beings, 
known as Tsav. Tsav is a concept which is difficult to define and 
even more difficult to translate. Tsav is a “substance that the 
Tiv claim grows on the hearts of people with special powers, 
talent or ability."298 It is, according to one observer, “the 
power by which a man can achieve what is beyond his normal 
faculties to accomplish."3° The most widely agreed upon 
translation of Tsav is “witchcraft substance” or ‘witchcraft 
potential."31 The substance is thought to be morally neutral, but 


can be activated for good or evil depending upon the person in 


28 Agaigbe Akoso, Adsov: A Religious Movement in Tiv 

i (Unpublished Thesis, University of Jos, 
Department of Religion, December, 1990), p. 24. 

28 Gibbs, p. 539. 


30 Akoso, p- 26. 31 Ibid. 
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which it resides. If, for example, someone feels ill, it is 
immediately assumed that someone with evil intentions has used 
their Tsav to activate the Akombo, in the case of an illness a 
“lesser” Akombo, against someone. Diviners or a meeting between 
segmented groups would decide whose Tsav has been activated. That 
person would be confronted and implored to withdraw the power at 
work and an appropriate medicine or ritual would be offered to the 
Akombo. 

The Tiv believe that Aondo originally designed the Akombo 
to be properly manipulated by responsible members of the community 
for the good of the community. The Tiv who have the most powerful 
Tsav are known as the Mbatsav. Ideally, they are supposed to use 
their Tsav for good purposes, but, as noted above, Tsav is 
frequently activated for evil purposes. If great calamity 
strikes, the only recourse of the Tiv people is to turn to Swem, 
the greatest and most powerful Akombo. ‘'Swem is both an Akombo 
and the hill from which the original Tiv and his descendents are 
said to have sprung. ‘32 

This brief description of Tiv religious cosmology serves “to 
illustrate the involute character of the Tiv tribal religion, both 
in the issuance of evil and in the means by which it is 
counteracted."33 In other words, evil does not come from ‘out 
there’ somewhere, but from within the members of the Tiv society. 


Likewise, evil is counteracted and ‘salvation’ is achieved from 


32 Gibbs, p. 543. 


33 Gilliland, p. 27. 
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within. Thus, the entire religious cosmology is a closed system 
making it extremely difficult for a competing religious system to 


penetrate and offer an “alien” solution. 


Tiv Cultural Outlook 

The Tiv, as is evident from both their social and religious 
outlook, have an extremely ethnocentrically oriented culture. The 
Tiv have been particularly antagonistic toward their more 
aggressive and dominating neighbors to the North, the Islamic 
Hausa. “There is a negative historic bias against the “Hausa 
image’ which is sociological, political and cultural and which 
directly affects the level of religious influence."34 The Tiv, 
unlike the Yoruba and Maguzawa who will be examined later, were 
simply unwilling to accept any Islamic alternative to solve the 
day to day crisis of evil Tsav. Acceptance of Muslim ‘answers’ to 
problems is, according to one observer, “non-existent among the 
Tiv."35 Indeed, a negative attitude toward Islam is central to 
the Tiv self identity. Early records refer to the Tiv as 
“Mitshi’, a Hausa term for them which means ‘we have eaten them’, 
the answer Tiv are said to have made to Hausa traders seeking 
brothers who had disappeared in Tivland."36 For Tiv to become 
Muslim is tantamount to becoming Hausa, involving a complete 
rejection and loss of status among their own people. The 
following statement by J. Yaaya from Bukuru sums up this cultural 


identification of Islam with Hausa: 


34 Ibid., p. 30. 35 Ibid., p. 120. 


36 Bohannan, p. 9. 
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Anyone who does salla (salat) is considered a Hausa man, 

and he is no longer accepted as a Tiv. Why then would 

anyone wish to do it (i.e. become a Muslim)? We know 

that converts to Islam are lazy people who have travelled 

about and in this way have become attached to Hausas. 

The “convert” must be rejected for the same reasons that 

the Hausa man is rejected. They are exclusive. They 

won't mix. Our women wouldn’t marry them. 37 

This brief look at the Tiv socio-political, religious and 
cultural heritage reveals a deeply ingrained resistance to Islamic 
penetration. Indeed, the present Tiv attitude toward Islam is so 
much a part of their outlook, that the rejection of Islam is part 
of their own self identity. The Tiv represent a point along the 
spectrum of Nigerian responses to Islam which may best be 
characterized as “active resistant’. Even among the newest 
generation of Tiv, Islam is not making any notable penetrations. 


The “instances of conversion are few, and the texture of the 


religion remains traditional with negligible Muslim influence. "38 


MAGUZAWA 
“Open Traditional Religion” 

The Maguzawa are Hausa-speaking people scattered in villages 
from Kano to Katsina (see map, p. iii) who have not yet accepted 
Islam and still continue to practice their ancestral cult. 
According to Charles Meek, in his classic two volume work 
on the peoples of Northern Nigeria, the Maguzawa are the 
descendents of the original inhabitants of the Kano-Katsina 
region, tracing their ancestry to a time prior to the Hausa and 


Fulani migrations and who have maintained their traditional 


87 Gilliland, p. 63. 38 Ibid., p. 29. 
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beliefs even after the Sokoto Jihad led by Usuman dan Fodio.39 
The Maguzawa are characteristic of the people groups in Nigeria 
who continue to practice their traditional beliefs, but are open 
to, and indeed, have been deeply influenced by Islam. In contrast 
to the Tiv who were characterized as “active resistant’, the 
Maguzawa are ‘open’ to Islamic influences. In fact, the name 
Maguzawa is itself a name given to this group by Muslim jurists 
for legal purposes. ‘“Maguzawa is derived from the Arabic word 
Majur, meaning a Magian adherent of Mazdaism (similar to 
Zoroastrianism)."49 The Magians are referred to in the following 
passage in the Koran: 

As for the true believers, the Jews, the Sabaeans, 

the Christians, the Magians, and the pagans, Allah 

will judge them on the Day of Resurrection (Sura 22:17). 
According to Islamic Hadith, the Magians, along with the 
Christians and Jews are declared “ahl al-kitab” and are thereby 
give "a guarantee of security of life and property and freedom of 
religion as long as they paid the Jizya tax." Hence, Muslim 
jurists might have “deemed it lawful to accept Jizya from the 
Maguzawa and justified it by equating them with the Magians” 


mentioned in the Koran and later granted protection by Mohammad. 41 


38 Charles Meek, Northern Nigeria, I (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1925), p. 88. 


40 Mucizz Goriawala, "“Maguzawa: Influence of Hausa Muslims on 
Beliefs and Practices", Orita, 4 (December, 1970), p. 116. 


41 Ibid., p. 117. This is not to imply that the Magians had 
received a revelatory Book, but that they were accorded the same 
status of protection as those who had. Technically, they were 
“ummiyyun’, but they were protected as “ahl al-kitab’. See 
footnote 73, page 61. 
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Another Muslim term for these people is “arna’” from the 
Arabic “ar na ki sallah’ i.e. those who run away from ritual 
prayer.#2 However, the Maguzawa do not favor this term because "in 
their view the term “arna” means "uncultured pagans of the bush 
who go about naked.'"43 The term Maguzawa, though of Hausa origin, 
is the most widely accepted designation for this group. A first 
time visit to the Maguzawa reveals little noticeable difference 
between the Maguzawa and the Muslims. Dean Gilliland made this 
comment after his visit to the Maguzawa: 

For all their resistance to Islam, the Maguzawa appear 

on the surface to be Muslim ... the line of demarcation 

between the Maguzawa and Muslim Hausa is barely 

noticeable at first. The casual observer will see that 

the times of prayer are not kept, yet the appearance 

and conduct of daily life are not recognizably “pagan” .44 
Joseph Greenburg, in his well known study of the Maguzawa, The 
Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion, concedes that the 
differences are not easily noticed at first, but says that “it is 
only in certain aspects of their religion that they reveal 
significant differences when compared to the Muslim Hausa.'"45 In 
other words, the Maguzawa have adopted Hausa-Islamic culture, but 


have rejected Islamic religion. However, even in the Maguzawa 


traditional religion the depth of underlying Islamic influence is 


42 Grace S. Abdu, & 7 
Traditional Religion, (Unpublished Thesis, University of Jos, 
Department of Religion, November, 1990), p. x. 

43 Goriawala, p. 117. 

44 Gilliland, p. 33. 


46 Joseph Greenburg, The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese 
Religion (New York: J. J. Augustin Pub., 1946), p. 14. 
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easily identifiable. The Maguzawa religious cosmology will now be 


examined in this light. 


Maguzawa Religious Cosmology 

The Maguzawa, with typical variation, share the same basic 
three tiered cosmological structure found in many indigenous 
expressions of African Traditional Religion. The Maguzawa 
believe in a Supreme Being who resides at the top tier and 
oversees the entire cosmological system. The second tier is 
bifurcated, as with most of African religion, because this level 
is the more functional level of power. There is a group of chief 
divinities or non-human spirits known as Iskooki, and there is a 
group of clan deities. Finally, the Maguzawa, in consonance with 
so much of African religion, engage in various acts of ritual 
power, particularly the well known Dodo Cult of spirit possession. 
Each of these tiers or levels of power will now be examined to 


demonstrate varying levels of Islamic influence. 


LEVEL ONE: Supreme Being 

The Maguzawa, like most West Africans, have a concept of a 
Supreme Being. Prior to the Hausa conquest of Northern Nigeria 
this Supreme Being was known as Ubangiji. Ubangiji, like 
Oludumare of the Yoruba, is considered the all-powerful source, 
the transcendent Being and ultimate Reality.4#& However, after the 
Hausa conquest the traditional term gradually became identified 


with Allah, but, unlike the Muslims, never became removed from 


46 Abdu, p. 25. 
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daily practice. For the Maguzawa, Allah is the all-powerful 
Supreme Being, who created and controls the universe, but they 
“neither worship Him, nor seek His help, nor invoke Him in prayer 
except in times of drought."47 On the occasion of such prayers, 
Maguzawa women dress up like men and go out into the streets 
carrying farming tools and pray to Allah, saying, “Allah, ka ba mu 
rawn” i.e. “Allah, give us rain’.4#8 Thus, the Islamic/Arabic word 
for God is adapted by the Maguzawa, but only as a thin veneer over 
what is otherwise a typical African view of a Supreme Being. 

While it is certainly possible that the entire concept of a 
Supreme Being was imported to the Maguzawa from the Muslims, it is 
more likely that the Maguzawa gradually identified their own 
concept of a Supreme Being (Ubangiji) with Allah after centuries 
of monotheistic preaching by Muslims. The un-Islamic attitude 
toward Allah held by the Maguzawa seem to add support for this 
view. Indeed, the Maguzawa view of Allah is more akin to the 
Yoruba view of Oludumare in that Allah is acknowledged and 
underlies their thinking and actions, but is only approached 
through a system of mediation which the Muslims find abhorrent. 

It is this system of mediation which forms the focus of the second 
level or tier of power in the Maguzawa cosmology and which will 
now be examined. 

47 Abdurraham I. Poe. Islam in Nigeria (Zaria: Gaskiya Corp., 
Ltd., 1985), p. 92. 8 Tbhid. Robertson Smith in Religion of 

j (p. 111) argues that one of the reasons the pre- 
Islamic “Allah” was proclaimed by Mohammad as "a supreme non- 
tribal deity" was because Allah was associated with rainfall, 
which was a trans-local, trans-tribal need, not tied toa 


Particular area as were other ~gods’ of the Meccan pantheon. 
Likewise, the Maguzawa also associate Allah with rainfall. 
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LEVEL TWO: Chief and Clan Divinities 

At the second level of power among the Maguzawa are a group 
of divinities known as ~Iskooki’. While the general belief in 
Iskooki or “spirits” is almost certainly indigenous to the 
Maguzawa, the influence of Islam on the Maguzawa spirits is 
undeniable. Joseph Greenburg has identified 3,013 different 
JIskooki whom the Maguzawa turn to as a source of help and 
guidance.#8 The Iskooki fall into two basic categories: black 
Iskooki and white Iskooki. A chief Iska (singular of Iskooki) 
oversees the pantheon of “black’ spirits and a chief Iska oversees 
the white’ spirits, though all Iskooki are thought to be created 
by Allah. The designation “black” and ‘white’ does not 
necessarily correspond to good and evil, since both types can be 
either, but the black are generally considered to be more 
malevolent and harmful. What is important for this study is the 
names associated with these two chief Iska. The chief Iska over 
the “black” spirits is known as Sarkin Aljan, meaning “King of the 
Jinn’, reflecting obvious Islamic influence, given the prominence 
of Jinn in the Koran. The chief Iska over the “white” spirits is 
known as Mallam Alhaji. The word “Mallam’ is derived from the 
Arabic meaning “teacher”, and “al-hajji° refers to one who has 
gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Likewise, “the Iska Mallam Alhajji 
is held to be a white spirit wearing a white pilgrims dress in the 


state of sanctity (ihran) and carrying 4 rosary."5° It is these 


49 Greenburg, p. 27. 


50 Doi, p. 90. 
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two chief Iska who oversee the large pantheon of Iskooki and serve 
to mediate the worshippers before the Supreme God, Allah. 

Serving Mallam Alhajji and Aljan are a vast array of Iskooki, 
most of which, like the Yoruba, are not widely acknowledged. 
However, there are a few who are widely acknowledged and are 
associated with certain “power-myths similar to the Yoruba myth’s 
about the Orisa. However, throughout the myths, there is clear 
evidence of Islamic influence and adaptation of ideas, terminology 
and concepts. Thus, at the second level of power in the Maguzawa 
cosmology, one finds a distinctive African view of mediation, 
clothed in Islamic terminology. Among the clan deities of the 
Maguzawa similar influencing occurs. The Maguzawa believe in 
various clan deities who function in a way similar to the 
traditional ancestral cult, but they are more like the deified 
ancestors of the Yoruba who may have human origin, but are not 
tied to a particular family or within the memory of any 
individual. The most well known clan divinity among the Maguzawa 
is Magiro who is believed to be able to come to the aid of those 
who seek his aid. “While worshipping the Magiro, all members of 
the household gather around the sacred room and remove all their 
clothes. The head of the household will then enter the room and 
bring to his family predictions, blessings or guidance from 
Magiro."51 It functions in a way similar to the Egungun festival 
celebrated on a grander scale by the Yoruba. However, the public 


manifestations of the spirit world are primarily reserved for the 


51 Tbid., p. 89. 
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well known Bori cult, practiced throughout West Africa. This is 
the central focus of the ritual power which resides at the third 


tier of the Maguzawa cosmology. 


THIRD LEVEL: Ritual Power - Bori Cult 

The most prominent ritualized power cult among the Maguzawa 
is the well known Bori cult. The Bori cult is widespread among 
the Maguzawa, particularly among the women known as “Yar Boori’ 
(daughter of Bori). The cult involves being possessed by a spirit 
during a time of "drumming, dancing and singing in ecstasy.'"52 
When the Iskooki possess the person during the dance, his or her 
actions become a manifestation of the distinctive characteristics 
of the spirit. Then, the spirit begins to speak through the 
medium and tells, for example, why a person is sick and who caused 
it and what sacrifice is necessary to obtain a cure. 

The purpose of this overview has not been to explore all the 
details of the Maguzawa traditional religion, but to point out 
Significant Islamic influences within the traditional framework. 
The Maguzawa continue to be influenced in how they understand and 
practice their own traditions through their Islamic neighbors. 
This process is, of course, a “two way street’. The Bori Cult, 
for example, is practiced by many Hausa Muslims. However, a more 
vivid example of the influence of African Traditional Religion on 
Islamic practice is found among the Yoruba Muslims of Southwest 


Nigeria. 


62 Ibid. 
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YORUBA MUSLIMS 
“Islamic Veneer Over Traditional Center of Power” 

At this point in our study, the attention will shift along 
the spectrum from those who claim adherence to the Traditional 
Religion, to those who claim to be Muslims. This study has 
already explored in detail both the indigenous Yoruba beliefs as 
well as the historic spread of Islam into Yorubaland. Indeed, in 
broad fashion, the practice of Islam in Yorubaland illustrates 
that point along the spectrum classified as “Islamic veneer’. 
Islam is outwardly confessed and practiced, but the Yoruba culture 
and traditional religion continue to play a vital, even 
controlling role in daily life. Indeed, the outward Islamic 
texture of Yoruba society serves as only a thin facade over the 
traditional center of power. 

Preliminary Considerations: Classical vs. Popular Islam 

The traditional concept of Islam is largely a preoccupation 
with Islam in its classical, Medieval form. There has been a 
neglect of research on contemporary, popular Islam as it is 
actually practiced. The term “popular Islam” is a term which 
describes the practice of Islam when it fragments or belies 
certain features of the Great Orthodox tradition of Islam. This 
is an important designation which acknowledges the role that 
“other religious and cultural traditions play in the contemporary 
life of Muslims in different parts of the world."53 African Islam 
is particularly characterized by a more fluid, even syncretistic 


53 Abdurraham I. Doi, "An Aspect of Islamic Syncretism in 
Yorubaland", Orita, 5 (June, 1971), p. 36. 
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expression of Islam. Indeed, “few students of Islam in Africa 
cannot cite examples of belief or practice that represent “popular 
Islam” and most would agree that this frequently bears some 
relation to the dramatic expansion of Islam during this century in 
Africa."54 In the spread of Islam into sub-Saharan Africa, there 
was little attempt to preserve any broad standards. Instead, 
Lewis and Kritzeck in Islam in Africa make the following 
assessment of Islam: 

Islam became a folk religion, adjusting itself to local 

tribal and clan situations, blending with the pantheon 

of indigenous religious beliefs and prevailing social 

patterns. In the process, Islam has lost its 

universalistic qualities and assumed the characteristics 

of a particularistic cult, expressing itself in a melange 

of localized animistic ritual and Islamic practice which 

would shock even the least pious orthodox savant.55 

The Yoruba provide an excellent case study of popular Islam 
in sub-Sahara Africa. On the one hand, Islam has a long history 
among the Yoruba, dating back to the fourteenth century. On the 
other hand, despite nearly six centuries of Islamic presence among 
the Yoruba, and almost two centuries of what may be characterized 
as a dominating presence, Yoruba traditions and religious 
attitudes continue to surface. Patrick Ryan, in his extensive 
study of the beliefs and practices of Yoruba Muslim clerics, 


concludes that “most of the Yoruba Muslims today are under the 


leadership of clerics who would most accurately be characterized 


564 C. C. Stewart, “Popular Islam in 20th Century Africa", 
Africa (Journal of the International African Institute), 55, 
(1985), p. 363. 


55 James Kritzeck and William H. Lewis, Islam in Africa (New 
York: American Book Companies, 1969), p. 7. 
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as “accommodating” (to Yoruba traditional religion)."56 For the 
Yoruba Muslim, this will be demonetrated in three main areas. 
First, the Yoruba Muslim’s conception of Allah; secondly, the 
Yoruba Muslim’s concept of the ancestors and the distinction 
between the seen and the unseen worlds; and thirdly, the Yoruba 
Muslim’s beliefs and practices associated with mediators, 
divination, and ritual power. These three areas will now be 


discussed. 


Yoruba Muslim Conception of Allah 

As outlined in chapter one, the traditional Yoruba believe in 
a Supreme Being known as Oludumare. The importance and meaning of 
this name was discussed. During the Salat, Yoruba Muslims will 
use the name Oludumare interchangeably with the Arabic term 
“Allah”. "Yoruba Muslims see no sin in employing both the Arabic 
word for God and the Yoruba names for God during prayers."57 For 
Christians who have freely accepted the principle of the 
translatability of Scripture, including the names for God, this 
comes as no surprise. But, for Muslims, one need only remember 
how highly valued the Arabic language is in general and the Arabic 
use of the Divine Name, “Allah” in particular, to appreciate fully 
the significance of a Yoruba Muslim invoking Oludumare during the 


Salat. This etrikes at the heart of the Islamic understanding of 


56 Patrick J. Ryan, : ici 
Tradition (Missoula, Montana‘: Scholars Press, 1978), p. 147. 


57 E. Dada Adelowo, “Islam and Yoruba Religion in Contact: 
Episode of Acculturation", African Theological Journal, 13 (1984), 
p. 49. 
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the inspiration of the Arabic Koran in a way far greater than the 
Christian view of the Hebrew or Greek Scriptures (see Appendix). 
The Yoruba Muslim’s use of the name Oludumare reveals 
something which is even more significant, namely, an overall 
conception of Allah which is more akin to the Yoruba indigenous 
cosmology than to the classical, Islamic view. Unlike mainstream 
Islam, the Yoruba Muslim generally does not conceive of Allah as 
“a personal being who invites believers into communion."58 The 
Islamic dialectical tension between Allah as master and Muslim as 
servant who “submits” is replaced by an “Allah’ who, like 
Oludumare, is a Supreme Power, but is utterly removed and 
therefore impersonal. In the Yoruba religious etructure, it is 
clear that Oludumare is not the focus of Yoruba worship, even 
though he oversees and undergirds the entire system. However, in 
Yoruba Islam, Oludumare becomes equated with Allah and the other 
Orisa becomes His servante and still remain of greater practical 
importance in the daily affairs of men and women than Allah.'598 
It is clear that the Yoruba referring to Allah as Oludumare 
58 Ibid. 58 Ibid. W. Robertson Smith argued in his 
famous series of lectures at the University of Aberdeen (October 
1888 to October 1889) that the reason Mohammad was able to 
effectively promote the Oneness of Allah in the Meccan context was 
his ability to lift Allah to a place of preeminence without 
denying the existence of other supernatural beings. In effect, 
Mohammad demoted all other rivals from the rank of divinity to the 
status of angels, jinn or demons. As Smith aptly puts it, "a god 
who “loses” his worshippers becomes a jinn." (Religion of the 
Semites, NY: Meridian Books, 1959, p. 121). In the Nigerian 
context, Muslims have, in a similar way, demoted the Orisa from 
the status of divinity, but have retained their ‘services’ as 
Allah’s servants. (See also, Humphrey Fisher, "The Juggernaut’s 
Apologia", Africa, Vol. 55, 1985, p. 165 on the traditional 


divinities re-emerging within Islam “in the form of angels, jinns, 
and the like”). 
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is not a mere contextualized adaptation, but at its root reflects 
an entire outlook on who God is which violates the central premise 
of Islam; namely, the Oneness of God. In classical Islam, only 
Allah is worshipped, and no place is given for the worship of 
divinities or ancestral spirits. However, in actual Islamic 
practice among the Yoruba, this does not hold true. For example, 
“many Yoruba Muslims still consult the Ifa oracle and most still 
participate in the annual traditional festivals in honor of the 
tutelary divinities. "6° 

In my interview with Dr. Ayoola at Ilesa College of Education 
in Oyo State, the heart of Yorubaland, he said that the only 
Yoruba who boycotted the traditional festivals were the 
"fundamentalist Muslims” and “born-again Christians". Likewise, 
in my interview with the Ifa Araba, I asked him if he was 
consulted by Muslims. The Araba responded as follows: 

Of course! In the daylight, people may be Muslim or 

Christian, but in the nightfall they come to me; even 

Mallams and Bishops come to me. They will not 

undertake a journey, they will not give birth to a 

child, they will not marry without Ifa. Ifa is 


Orunmilla’s gift to all Yoruba, and all Yoruba 
come. 61 


Yoruba Muslim Concept of the Ancestors and the Distinction Between 
the “seen” and the “unseen Worlds 

In our earlier comparison between the Islamic and African 
cosmologies, one of the fundamental differences cited was their 


differing views of community. Muslims are an “umma’” which 
60 Ibid., p. 50. 


61 Personal interview, Araba Priest, Ilesa (Oyo State), 
February 27, 1991. 
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transcends race and language. This “umma’ is a binding force 
which “welds the believing society into one impregnable unit 
creating a mystical unit."62 The 1991 Gulf War brought this 
principle into public view. By all accounts, the political 
success of the war was contingent upon the ability of the United 
States and Allied forces to maintain a coalition which divided 
Muslim against Muslim in an alliance with the Western world. Ina 
testimony to the Islamic umma, the Allies worried more about the 
resilience of Islamic solidarity than Saddam Hussein’s million man 
army. African Traditional Religion also has a concept of 
community, but it is not rooted in religion per se, but in blood 
kinship, and family-group solidarity. Classical Islam challenges 
the priority of the family over religious solidarity. In Islamic 
theology, family solidarity is “upstaged” because members of the 
same family can be assigned to either heaven or hell. For the 
traditional Yoruba, family solidarity is the all pervasive reality 
since even the death of a relative is not the end of one’s contact 
and relationship to him or her. For the Yoruba, “a deceased 
ancestor is regarded as the ~“living-dead” who merely passes to the 
world beyond as a result of death, but who is still very active, 
even more active than when on earth."&3 Yoruba believe that “the 


departed attain greater power than they had previously, and they 


62 Phil Parshall, The Fortress and the Fire (Bombay: Gospel 
Literature Service, 1975), p. 39. (For a more extensive and 
scholarly treatment of the Islamic concept of umma, see Hamilton 
A. R. Gibb’s “The Community in Islamic History", Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 107 (April, 1963). 


63 Adelowo, p. 50. 
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have the ability to see the descendents at will and to bless them 
or curse them."64 Yoruba Muslims share this view and believe in 
the ongoing importance of maintaining a peaceful co-existence or 
harmony between the living and the dead. Thus, out of fear of 
incurring the wrath of a deceased ancestor, a Yoruba "regardless 
of his or her religious affiliation offers periodic or prescribed 
sacrifices to the departed dead." Furthermore, Yoruba Muslims 
affirm that what happens in the next life is determined, in part, 
by the “grandiose obsequies for the deceased performed by the 


descent-—blood kin group. "6&5 


Mediators, Divination and Ritual Power 

A third area which demonstrates the vitality of Traditional 
Religion underneath a veneer of Islam is the Islamic Yoruba’s 
acceptance of the traditional attitude toward mediators, divina- 
tion and ritual power. Each of these areas will be examined. 
Mediat 1 Pigination: 

Central to the Yoruba life is the Ifa cult. J. Spencer 
Trimingham, a renowned Islamic scholar, made this observation 
about the Ifa cult: "No important decision is made or act 
undertaken unless the signs are consulted and prove propitious. "66 
“Even for the Muslim Yoruba today, the babalawo in his roles as 
diviner and mediator, remains the most magnetic figure in the 

64 J. Omosade Awolalu, “The Concept of Death and Hereafter in 
Yoruba Religion", West African Religion, 17 (1978), p. 41. 

65 Adelowo, p. 50. 


66 J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in West Africa (London: 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1959), p. 119. 
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traditionalist system."8&7 The quotation on page 93 from my 
interview with the Araba indicates that there are many Muslims who 
are directly involved in the Ifa Oracle cult. In other cases, the 
babalawo will accommodate to the Muslims by infusing the Ifa cult 
with Islamic elements. William Bascom cites the following 
example: 

When Christians and Muslims who consult the babalawo 

are reluctant to sacrifice to Esu, whom they have 

been taught to regard as the Devil, or to other 

Yoruba deities, they are told to give alms (sara) 

instead. In this case they prepare a feast with the 

foods prescribed and invite relatives and passing 

strangers to partake of it.&8 
Other subtle changes include calling the babalawo an Alfa 
(cleric), or replacing the white powder used on the divination 
tray with sand supposedly from Mecca or sitting on the hide of a 
ram rather than on the bare floor. §&® Some Mallams have adopted 
the Ifa Odu system, but simply do not use the traditional palm 
nuts and divining board. Instead, four lines of marks are drawn 
and stopped at random. Then the lines are counted by twos. As 
with Ifa, if two lines are left, the Mallam makes one mark; if one 
line is left, he makes two marks. The resulting pattern indicates 
a particular Odu or hymn which has been infused with Islamic 


elements and references to the Koran. A typical example might 


appear as follows (see figure 7, page 97): 


67 Ryan, p. 163. 


68 William Bascom, Ifa Divination (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1969), p. 60-61. 


68 Adelowo, p. 53. 
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Figure 7 


QOQ0Q01 = 11 
GTEDaE D1 = 44 
EDEDEDED 1 1 - 1 


The parallel to the Ifa cult is evident. 

Many Mallams reject any participation in Ifa, including the 
use of the Islamic Odu’s as shown above, but use the Koran for 
purposes of divination. “Among the Yoruba Muslims, the Koran is 
tantamount to the presence of Allah among his community. It is 
regarded as the answer to all problems."71 The simplest form of 
divination from the Koran is called ~Kala Musa’, derived from the 
Arabic meaning “Moses said“. The Muslim Alfa takes a rectangular 
piece of paper and folds it to form a book of two pages with sura 
99:7 written four times and sura 99:8 written four times on the 
pages, and a different string of cloth connected to each of the 
eight verses. The inquirer is then asked to choose a string. If 
the inquirer chooses 99:7 it is considered a good sign and a 
positive response is given. Sura 99:7 says, “whoever does good, 
even an atom’s weight, shall see it." If 99:8 is chosen it is a 
negative sign: ‘whoever does evil...shall see it". Other suras 
are used for travelers (Sura 1), those seeking success (Sura 36) 
or to find out the cause of a mysterious event (Sura 36).72 It 

7O EF. O. Oyelade, "Divination Among Yoruba Muslims of 
Nigeria’, Ifa Journal of Religions, 3 (December, 1989), p. 26. 


71 JTbid., p. 27 72 Tbid., 28. See also, Trimingham, 
islam in West Africa, p. 120. 
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is clear from these examples, to which many more could be added, 
that although orthodox Islam discourages divination, it is widely 
accepted and practiced by Yoruba Muslims. 

Ritual Power. 

Yoruba Muslim Alfas will frequently own manuals which 
describe how “to manipulate everything from love to lockjaw, with 
special attention to infertility and the assault of witches. Some 
of the incantations in these books even explicitly invoke the 
traditional Orisa."73 These incantations involve the use of both 
sorcery and witchraft. Sorcery in West Africa generally refers to 
“the unnatural exercise of evil by anyone who may wish to draw 
upon the power of evil, through the use of appropriate instruments 
and processes."74 The key is that sorcery is a voluntary use of 
power, whereas witchcraft is used entirely for evil purposes and 
is often involuntary. Interviews with Yoruba Muslims and Yoruba 
practicing the traditional religion reveal similar belief in and 
view of witches.75 Technically, orthodox Islam allows for certain 
forms of magic (ruqya), but condemns sorcery (sihr).7& A Malaam 
who practices magic is called a budeji. However, Islamic clerics 
in Africa are frequently confused as to whether it is the method 
employed, or the intention, or both, that matters. The boundary 


between the two is rather vague in actual, daily practice. "Since 


73 Ryan, p. 176. 
74 Adelowo, p. 52. 


75 Lucy Mair, Witchcraft (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), pp. 
39. 36s 1I75£: 


76 Trimingham, p. 116. 
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the powers and methods employed for both are the same, clergy are 
regarded as practitioners of one as well as the other."77 The 
clergy regard the use of magic legitimate even if the intention is 
to harm someone, as long as an evil person could be eliminated in 
no other way. “It is performed by a group of clergy reciting the 
Yasin (Sura 36) while a cock is slowly killed ‘over the name’ of 
the victim."78 Lewis explains some of the confusion in his Islam 
in Tropical Africa, by arguing that though orthodox Islam condemns 
witchcraft and sorcery, ‘it does not question their efficacy”, 
thereby leaving the door cracked to the prominent role they play 
in the "popular heritage of Islam."79 

Five times every day muezzins throughout Yorubaland call 
Muslims to prayer and faithfulness to Allah. However, it is clear 
that the Yoruba response “has been tempered by their continued 
attachment to Traditionalist forms of worship and control."89 
Indeed, the outward confession of Islam in Yorubaland is 
frequently only a thin veneer over the more powerful and 


controlling traditional Yoruba culture and religion. 


URBAN HAUSA 
“Islamized Core” 
The fourth and final “snap-shot’ along the spectrum of 


religious interaction between African Traditional Religion and 


77 Ibid., 78 Ibid., p. 117. 


78 I. M. Lewis, ed., Islam in Tropical Africa (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1966), pp. 60-61. 


80 Ryan, p. 2. 
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Islam is found among Hausa Muslims living in the urban areas 
of Northern Nigeria.81 These urban, Hausa Muslims represent the 
nearest to the classical Islamic cosmology as can be found in 
contemporary Nigeria. These Hausa Muslims will be classified 
under the heading “Islamized core’, referring to the replacement 
of a Traditional controlling core with an Islamic core, even if 
the practice of Islam still contains various elements of mixture. 

Unlike the Tiv or Yoruba, the Hausa do not share a single 
ethnic origin. Inetead, the Hausa emerged as a result of a 
diverse pattern of immigration from the North into the Western 
Sudan, dating from the 10th century. These immigrants mixed with 
the indigenous people and eventually established control over 
them. The loosely organized village groups based on a clan system 
of de-centralized authority was replaced with a more structured 
system. The immigrants “built walled towns and set up city-states 
that controlled the surrounding countryside and thus acquired 
territorial boundaries."82 By the i6th century these immigrants 
acquired the label “Hausa” associated with seven Hausa states: 
Daura, Kano, Zaria, Gobir, Katsina, Rano and Biram (see map, p. 
iii). As noted earlier, the Kano Chronicle states that Islamic 

81 The use of the term ~“Hausa’ is problematic because it is 
often used loosely to refer to anyone in Nigeria who is nota 
Yoruba or an Ibo. Indeed, the Hausa language dominates many areas 
which were not a part of the Hausa immigrations. I am using the 
term “Hausa” in a more precise way, referring to those immigrants 
who occupied the original seven Hausa states and who, with the 
Fulani, established a Caliphate at Sokoto. For more on the 
original seven Hausa states, see S. J. Hogben, Islamic States of 
Northern Nigeria (London: Oxford University Press, 1967). 


682 Michael Brett, ed., Northern Africa (London: Frank Cass 
and Co., 1973), p. 57. 
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penetration into Hausaland dates back to the 14th century. Islam 
was typically embraced by tribal chiefs who were not prepared to 
abandon the traditional religion. The result was that Islam and 
African Traditional Religion lived side by side and interacted 
with one another to produce what is known as “popular Islam’, i.e. 
Islamic practice mixed with many traditional customs and 
practices. Over the next two centuries, Islam made gradual 
progress in attracting a few small circles of indigenous converts. 
These converts were usually gathered around a Muslim trader or 
scholar who had immigrated to the area. Beginning as early as the 
second half of the 15th century, there are records of increasing 
numbers of these traders and settlers settling in the Hausa city 
of Kano. For example, the Kano Chronicle records that during the 
reign of Muhammad Rumfa (1463-1499) a Muslim scholar, trader and 
missionary known as al-Maghili settled in Kano. While in Kano, 
according to the Chronicle, “he wrote a Qur’an for the people of 
Kano, for he had not brought one with him.... and he taught the 
Q@ur’an and the punishment of the law."83 Al-Maghili also wrote a 
treatise on how a good Muslim ruler should govern, entitled ~The 
Crown of Religion Concerning the Obligation of Princes’ .®84 
During the reign of Sarkin Sisoki even more scholars migrated to 
Kano. In Kano, mosques were built, Islamic education was 


organized and the king himself is said to have waged war because 


83 Palmer, trans., p. 111. 


84 Peter Clarke, West Africa and Islam (London: Edward Arnold 
Pub., 1982), p. 61. This was written before Niciolo Machiavelli 


wrote “The Prince’ in 1513. 
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it was the “decree of Allah’. 

The growing presence of Islamic ideology in Hausaland is a 
tribute to the importance of the trans-Saharan route which allowed 
a regular flow of ideas and communication with the outside Islamic 
community-®5 In fact, by the 16th century there was a growing 
segment of native scholars in certain urban centers of Hausaland, 
particularly Kano. The result was an increasing unwillingness by 
Hausa Muslims to live side by side with those who practiced the 
traditional religion. "There emerged from among those deeply 
influenced by Islamic ideology an increasing discontent with the 
surrounding pagan way of life."856 One of the earliest examples 
of discontent occurred in Kano during the early 17th century “when 
two native Islamic theologians energetically disputed with each 
other as to whether the customs and behavior of the nomadic Fulani 
were compatible with Islam."87 By the end of the 18th century, 
there were a number of scholarly works being produced which 
denounced various forms of un-Islamic customs and behavior. 

This mounting level of dissatisfaction finally culminated in 
the Sokoto Jihad led by Shehu Usuman dan Fodio. The 1804 Jihad 
eventually established Islamic control over the whole of what is 
today Northern Nigeria. Scholars debate the various successes of 
the Jihad, but all agree that two major accomplishments resulted. 
First, a central caliphate was established which governed 
Hausaland according to the Shari’a. Secondly, Islam became the 

85 Nehemia Levtzion, j j j 
(London: Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1968), pp. 15-25. 


B86 Brett, ed., p. 60. 87 Ibid. 
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dominant ideology of the North. This is important for two 
reasons. First, when the British came in 1900 and established 
their policy of Indirect Rule in Nigeria, they ruled through the 
Islamic emirs which were appointed in accordance with the 
Caliphate system. Furthermore, the British prohibited Christian 
missionary work in the North due to their policy of protection. 
Thus, the period of colonial rule was a time of great Islamic 
expansion in the North. Secondly, the Islamic ideology is the 
major difference in comparing the ethos of the North with that of 
the Yoruba in the Southwest. Even while a growing number of 
Yoruba claim adherence to Islam, the ethos (the controlling 
ideology, ~feel’ or “texture” of Yorubaland) is still ethnic, 
cultural Yoruba, not transcultural Islam. In contrast, the 
Northern Nigerian states of Sokoto. Kano, and Borno have 
experienced a gradual erosion of the traditional base and have 
taken on a distinctive Islamic ethos. Indeed, the history of 
Islam in the North is essentially the ability of Islam to 
“capitalize on the serious fragmentation of tribal institutions 
which was underway. "88 

This final section will now focus on three areas to 
demonstrate the controlling Islamic ideology in such Northern 
Nigerian “Islamized Core" cities as Kano, Sokoto and Katsina. 
The three areas will be: The Hausa Muslim orientation toward 
authority and community, The Hausa role in the Nigerian Shari’a 


debate, and the emergence of Northern Islamic extremist movements. 


8B Gilliland, p. 80. 
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HAUSA ORIENTATION TOWARD AUTHORITY AND COMMUNITY 
In chapter one, the basic cosmological structure of African 
Traditional Religion and Islam were examined. One of the key 
differences in the two outlooks was seen in the concepts of 
authority and community. Authority and community in the African 
Traditional cosmology is ethnic and blood-kin oriented; whereas 
Islam, at least ideally, flourishes beneath a system of universal 
authority (Shari° a-Caliphate) and community (umma) united by their 
common witness and submission to the Oneness of God (Tawhid) and 
the Prophethood of Mohammad. In the Northern centers of historic 
Islam such as Sokoto, Katsina and Kano, a new root system 
developed whereby a culture of Hausa people arose which replaced 
the traditional concepts of authority and community with a clear 
Islamic orientation. The Nigerian scholar, Dean Gilliland, 
describes this re-orientation from a primitive account contained 
in the Kano Chronicle: 
Seeking security and fulfillment, however he may define 
it, often leads the tribal person away from his own roots. 
This loss of confidence in the old way puts him in a 
vulnerable place. One of the striking episodes connected 
with the Kano Chronicle finds two members of the Dalla 
tribesmen quickly joining the side of Tsamia, the Muslim 
chief of Kano, after he destroyed their “pagan’ shrine. 
Teamia asked Makare and Danguzu, the two unbelievers, “Why 
do you not run away?’ They replied, “Where are we to run to?’ 
*“Praise be to God,° answered the Tsamia. “Now tell me the 
secret of your God.” And the Chronicle records simply, 
~They told him.” Here is a primitive illustration of what 
has happened in many northern tribes. When the prestige 
and influence of the tribal cultus loses its holding power 
over individuals and groups, a vacuum is created which 


Islam can fill, and in time the old structure is 
dismantled. 898 


68 Ibid., p. 91. 
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John Paden in his classic work, Religion and Political 
Culture in Kano, argues that the Hausa concept of authority and 
community “have more clearly centered on the emirate structure 
than on kinship structures."89° The kinship structure is based on 
the traditional African view of community and authority. The 
emirate structure is based on the commensurate Islamic concepts. 
The term “emirate” comes from the word ‘emir’, an Islamic term 
meaning “commander” (umara, from the root amara- to command).#%1 
It refers to a religious commander or governor over an Islamic 
province known as an Emirate.®2 After the 1804 Jihad led by 
Usuman dan Fodio, Northern Nigeria was divided into Emirates, with 
the Caliphate based in Sokoto. In classic Islam, the Caliphates 
are further submitted to the authority of the Supreme Caliph who 
is the descendent of the Prophet and Allah’s earthly regent. The 
Emir over Kano, known as ~Sarkin Kano’, holds absolute authority 
to rule, govern and administer decrees according to the Shari’a 
which is based on the Koran and the Hadith (traditions). The 
emirate system is clearly based on an Islamic, rather than a 
traditional model. 


The emirate system is rooted in universal, not local 


8O John N. Paden, Religion and Political Culture in Kano (Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1973), p. 35. 


1 Cyril Glasse, ed., Encyclopedia of Islam (San Francisco: 
Harper and Row, 1989), p. 41. 


82 While some scholars argue that the term was originally 
only a military title which was later broadened, Professor John 
Ralph Willis argues that the emir was always, among other things, 
a religious authority. (Class notes, Arabic Documentation of 
Islamic Africa, Wednesday, April 17, 1991, Princeton University). 
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solidarity. Hausa ~loan-words” from Arabic reinforce the case for 
an Islamized core. “The classical Hausa term for community is 
umma." The Hausa expression for humankind is ~al-ummar dan Adam’, 
i.e. ‘the community of the sons of Adam’; and the extended family 
is referred to as “al-ummar gidammu’, (the community of our 
household).83 In a manner congruent with Islamic cosmology, the 
Hausa in Kano divide the city into three categories: Muslims 
(Musulmi); people of the Book (ahalul kitabi) which includes Jews 
and Christians; and pagans (kafirai or arna) which refers 
primarily to the Maguzawa. Such distinctions may seem unwarranted 
in a place which is 98% Muslim, but the need for group identity 
arose, according to Paden, due to concern for Muslim backsliding 
or apostasy and the settlement of non-Hausa Nigerians and 


Europeans in urban Kano.?®4 


HAUSA ROLE IN THE NIGERIAN NATIONAL SHARIA DEBATE 

The second area which provides evidence of the Islamized core 
in Northern Nigeria is the role of the Hausas in what has become 
known as “the Shari’a Debate’. In July of 1975 Brigadier General 
Murtalla Mohammad, a Hausa Muslim, became the Head of State ina 
bloodless coup. Even though he was assassinated only six months 
later, he had already set a target date of 1979 for return to 
civilian rule (which eventually took place on October 1, 1979 and 
lasted five years). In October 7, 1977 an assembly began meeting 
to draft a new constitution, known as the C.D.C. (Constitutional 


Draft Committee) represented by all the major cultural, religious 


®3 Paden, p. 36. P4 [bid., pp. 36, 37. 
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and ethnic factions in the country. The most polarizing debate of 
the assembly was the Hausa led proposal that both Federal and 
State level Shari’a courts be established in Nigeria. In short, 
justice would be administered in Nigeria on the basis of Islamic 
Law. based on the Koran and the Hadith, known as the Shari’a. The 
rule of Shari’a represents the essence of a truly Islamized 
society. As one scholar puts it, “Shari’a is the core of Islam, 
and strict obedience to Shari’a is the essence of Islam."85 A 
Yoruba professor of political science in Oyo State recently 
described it to me in this manner: 

When the British created this country which Lugard’s 

wife named “Nigeria’, they were putting three 

completely different families into the same house, 

and told us to live together happily under their 

rule. Now that the British are gone, the Hausa want to rule 

the country! 86 
The C.D.C. recommendation provoked a strong reaction and this 
became, “in the words of the Nigerian press, “the hot issue’ ."97 
The Northern Hausa militancy on this issue is expressed best 
through the press release by the Muslim Students” Society: “We 
stand for the total application of Shari’a both as a legal system 
and as a way of life. The Shari’a is not reducible, it cannot be 
compartmentalised. The Shari'a is our way of life, it is 


therefore our very life itself."' The press release ends by 


calling on all Muslims to “stand firm and resist to the last man 


86 Gilliland, p. 187. 

S86 Personal interview, E. B. Ayoola; Ilesa, professor of 
Political Science at Oyo State College of Education, Ilesa, 
February 27, 1991. 
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this effort of non-Muslims to suppress the Muslims and to 
eliminate the Shari’a."98 Other Hausas, from Zaria, sharpened the 
debate by insisting that their support of Shari’a did not 
represent Islamic aggrandizement on non-Muslims, but a practical 
rule of Law and the only way to close the door on the sixty years 
of colonial domination. Nevertheless, many non-Muslims saw the 
Shari’a issue “as a conspiracy aimed at turning Nigeria into an 
Islamic State."88 Even a number of Yoruba Muslims argued against 
the implementation of Shari’a on the state level, acknowledging 
the divisiveness which this would cause. The climax of the issue 
came on April 5, 1979 when the “pro-Shari’a members of the 
Assembly staged a walk-out with the intention of boycotting all 
further proceedings. However, only eighty-eight members withdrew, 
leaving a working majority of 142."°199 The Shari’a issue, which 
was originally viewed as an issue to galvanize Islamic solidarity, 
actually revealed the strength of the non-Muslim elements in 
Nigeria, and shattered the myth of the impregnable Islamic 
majority by pointing out the real differences between the Hausa 


and the Yoruba Islamic communities. 


EXTREMIST/FUNDAMENTALIST MOVEMENTS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 
The third example which demonstrates the Hausa identity with 
an Islamic ideology is eeen in a wide variety of Islamic movements 


which have originated in Northern Nigeria. The Yan Izala, the 


8 Clarke, Islam in Modern Nigeria, p. 84. 
P® Clarke, West Africa and Islam, p. 251. 
100 Gilliland, p. 188. 
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M.S.5. (Muslim Student Society), the “Yan Tatsine and Bamidele 
movements are among the most well known examples in recent 
Nigerian history. A full discussion of the many extremist or 
fundamentalist movements in Nigeria exceeds the scope of this 
thesis.191 Nevertheless, there are two general themes which tend 
to be common in these Islamic movements. First, their goal is to 
promote an Islam, purged of any so-called “innovations” (bid’a). 
The conservative Maliki (one of the four major branches of Shari’a 
interpretation) who predominate in Kano regard “anything not 
mentioned or practiced by the Prophet as innovation."192 Thus, 
any Islamic practice not based on the Qur’an and the Sunna 
(example of the Prophet) should be purged. Such a position would 
be untenabale in Yorubaland, but acceptable in urban Hausaland 
proper. This has given a ready excuse for a wide number of groups 
to claim official Maliki legitimacy for launching a movement to 
purify Islam of “innovations”. Secondly, these movements 
generally seek to promote an Islamic unity and integration which 
supersedes all allegiance to the Muslim brotherhoods or tarikas so 
popular in West Africa, and Nigeria in particular. (The Qadariyya 
and Tijaniyya brotherhoods are considered the major obstacle to 


Islamic unity.) It is clear that these movements are modern 


101 The use of the term ‘extremist’ is offensive to those 
involved in these movements who prefer the terms ~fundamentalist’ 
or “conservative”. My use of the term ‘extremist’ is more 
descriptive of the Maitatsine, but admittedly, may be less 
applicable to other, more moderate, groups and, indeed, the 
larger, reformist tradition throughout the history of Northern 
Nigeria. 


102 Paden, p. 131. 
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expressions of a long reformist tradition in Northern Nigerian 
Islam dating back to Usuman dan Fodio. The reformers seek to 
establish a “trans-brotherhood organization in which allegiance to 
the Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya would be replaced by an overriding 
allegiance to the umma, the wider Muslim community, alone."193 A 
third theme which is not common to all of these Islamic movements, 
but is frequently present, is the association of the movement 
around a central messianic figure known as a Mahdi. The Orthodox 
Tradition in Islam generally accepts the coming of an 
eschatological figure who will purify Islam prior to the emergence 
of the “dajjal° (false prophet/Antichrist). The Sunni Tradition 
generally refers to this figure as “Mahdi”, the Shi’a Tradition is 
divided, some referring to the figure as “Mahdi”, others, as the 
twelfth or “hidden” Imam. Many figures throughout the history of 
Islam have arisen claiming to be the fulfillment of this Mahdist 
hope. The most widely followed Mahdi figure in West Africa today 
is Mirza Ghulam Ahmad who founded the Ahmadiyya movement and 
claimed that he was “the Muslim Mahdi, the 12th or hidden Imam, 
the 2nd Coming of Jesus as well as the last avatar of Vishnu."104 
A recent example of these themes all coming together into a 
Single movement in Northern Nigeria is found in the Maitatsine 
movement in Kano in the 1980’s. “The movement centered around 


Mohammed Marwa who bore the title Mai Tafsiri, meaning “one who 


103 Clarke, Islam in Modern Nigeria, p. 76. 


104 Class notes, NES 565. April, 1991, Princeton University. 
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explains the Qur’an’."195 Maitatsini, as he was called, settled 
in Kano and attracted a large, militant, following which claimed 
justification for violence in the teachings of the Koran. His 
followers believe that Maitatseine was a Mahdi sent to purify 
Islam. The followers of Maitatsine, known as “Yan Tatsine, taught 
that all Muslim brotherhoods were to be condemned and those 
associated with the GQadariyya and Tijaniyya were to be treated as 
‘infidels’. The movement believed that “the Islamic establishment 
had failed the country by losing the Shari’a issue."196 The 
result was an outbreak of violence and riots leading to many 
deaths, including that of Maitatsine who became known as "the 
martyr of Kano."1°7 “Yan Tatsine riots erupted first in Kano 
throughout the spring and summer of 1980, but eventually spread to 
Bulumkuttu and Kaduna in October of 1982, Yola in February of 1984 
and Sokoto in June of 1984. By the time the violence and riots 
were quelled hundreds of people were left dead, and thousands were 
injured, all in the name of restoring true Islam to Nigeria. Such 
movements strike a responsive chord in Northern Nigeria and reveal 
the formidable power of certain forms of Islamic ideology in 
this region. 

Three examples have been cited to demonstrate evidence of the 
controlling Islamic ideology, the “Islamized Core", in such 
cities as Kano, Sokoto and Katsina in Hausaland. The Hausa 


orientation toward authority and community, the Hausa role in the 
105 Gilliland, p. 190. 106 Jbid., p. 191. 
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national Shari’a debate, and Northern Islamic fundamentalist/ 
extremist movements, all have given evidence of a Gistinctively 
Islamic ethos and underlying cosmology operating in this region of 


Nigeria. 


Summary of Chapter 

This chapter has examined how Islam has interfaced with 
African Traditional Religion in Nigeria. Nigeria represents an 
entire spectrum of religious practices and responses to Islam. 
The Tiv represent the most active resistance to Islam in modern 
Nigeria. The Tiv continue to resist Islamic influence and 
penetration and, in fact, regard their very identity as a people 
as closely connected to their rejection of Islam. The Maguzawa 
are Hausa-speaking people in Northern Nigeria who continue to 
practice their ancestral tradition, but have been deeply 
influenced by Islamic thought and practice. The Yoruba Muslims 
represent a group who outwardly confess and practice Islam, while 
the controlling center of life remains the traditional Yoruba 
thought and culture. This “Islamic veneer” group outwardly seems 
thoroughly Islamic, but upon closer examination at its core is not 
Islamized. The Hausa who are true descendents of the original 
seven Hausa states (not merely Hausa-speaking) represent the most 
Islamized segment of contemporary Nigeria. The traditional Hausa 
religion has been largely replaced by a near-classical expressison 
of Islam. 

It is clear from an examination of these four groups that one 


cannot speak of a monolithic response of Nigerians to Islam. 
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Instead, there is in evidence a wide variety of responses and 
adaptation to Islam in contemporary Nigeria. The final chapter 
will address three central issues which are raised by the 
evidence cited in this chapter. These issues will help to 
explain why these varying levels of response are present and what 


are the key factors in determining religious adherence and change. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Factors Determining the Process of Religious 
Change in Contemporary Nigeria 

The interface of Islam and African Traditional Religion in 
Nigeria has been examined by looking at four different examples of 
how Nigerian people-groups have responded to and interacted with 
the penetration of Islam into Nigeria. The observations in 
chapter two regarding the contemporary religious interaction in 
Nigeria raises a number of fundamental questions regarding the 
process of religious change and the adaptation of or resistance to 
an alien religion. It is the purpose of this chapter to build 
upon the central argument by exploring three fundamental issues 
which are raised by this study. Each of these three issues 
carries extensive implications which this thesis cannot fully 
probe. It is the purpose of this chapter to explore the key 
factors which have played a decisive role in the process of 
religious change and resistance to change. The three fundamental 
questions which will be explored briefly in this chapter are as 
follows: 


First, what role does culture play in the process of 
religious change and resistance to change? 


Second, how is an “alien” religion assimilated into a 
different context? In other words, how are two very 
different cosmologies assimilated together, and, in the 
case of Islam and African Traditional Religion, which 
cosmology plays the more dominant role? 


Third, how are we to define a group as “Islamic” or 
“Traditional”? At what point does a group cease being 
“Traditional” and become “Islamic”? 
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ROLE OF CULTURE IN THE PROCESS OF RELIGIOUS CHANGE 

It is axiomatic to observe that Islam is not only a religion, 
but also a way of life. Islam seeks to govern not only one’s 
religious thinking, but one’s social, political and cultural 
activities as well. Thus, the process of Islamization involves 
more than simply large scale conversions, but the deeper 
penetration of an entire culture with Islamic values, customs and 
law (Shari’a). Important historical, geographical and 
psychological factors have aided and/or impeded the process of 
Islamization in Nigeria. 

Historically, Islam spread into Nigeria from the North in two 
major impulses. The first “was its slow spread from the eleventh 
to the seventeenth centuries through the agency of traders and 
clerics."1 Islam was adopted initially by the rulers as a sign of 
personal and economic status. The second impulse came with the 
Sokoto Jihad which led to the establishment of an Islamic 
theocratic caliphate administered by emirs in Northern Nigeria. 
This was followed by a period of consolidation and Islamic 
expansion made possible through the terme of the British policy of 
Indirect Rule. Since Islam first entered sub-Sahara Africa from 
the North, the greatest impact of Islamization occurred in the 
North. The repeated Islamic migration of scholars, traders and 
clerics; the Islamic Jihad movement led by dan Fodio; and closer 
proximity with the classical civilization of Islam, set into 
motion forces of change which would ultimately dismantle the 


1 J. Spencer Trimingham. Islam in West Africa (London: 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1959), p. 24. 
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traditional cultural moorings of what is today the Northern 
Nigerian states of Sokoto and Kano. The Hausa established seven 
city-states and eventually gained control of the political and 
legal establishment. ‘Once established in the political and legal 
system, Islam tended to erode old beliefs and rules of conduct."2 

In contrast to the spread of Islam in Northern Nigeria, 
geographical factors hindered the spread and effective 
communication of Islam further South. Islam has always been more 
conducive to urban rather than rural life. In Southern Nigeria, 
the population was more dispersed and people lived in villages 
less accessible than the urban Hausa city-states built along the 
trade routes. Not only was the South more rurally and 
agriculturally based, but the “incidence of yellow fever, malaria, 
sleeping sickness, and tetse fly zones, rendered many regions 
impenetrable."3S For these reasons the Tiv and the Yoruba were 
more successful in preserving their religious, social and economic 
structure intact, without the erosion which the indigenous 
peoples of Northern Nigeria experienced during the Hausa and 
Fulani migrations. Kenneth Carlston, in Social Theory and African 
Tribal Organizations, makes the following comment which sums up 
this observation: 

Resistance to the acceptance of Islam and the integration 

of Islamic ways and teaching in a society appears to be a 


product of the degree to which the system of religion and 
authority and the social and economic structure constitute 


2 James E. Plueddemann, “Resistance and Change Among the 
Hausa", Missiology, 3 (1975), p. 81. 


3 Trimingham, p. 25. 
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an organic, closely linked whole.4@ 
The present study of the four people-groups in Nigeria confirms 
this observation. The Tiv have the most organic, closely linked 
cultural system and therefore represent the strongest resistance 
to Islamic penetration. Those Tiv who told me in reference to 
their resistance to Islam and Christianity that “we are the only 
people who have not been conquered", were making a statement about 
their cultural outlook as much as about their religious 
affiliation. In my interview with Dr. Ayoola, a Yoruba, he 
characterized those Christians and Muslims who refused to 
participate in the Yoruba Traditional Egungun festivals as those 
“who despise their culture." To him, it was not so0 much a 
religious or ethical issue, but a cultural one. Ayoola went on to 
say, “I feel closer to a Muslim Yoruba than I do to a Christian 
Hausa because religion is just one factor out of many - tradition, 
language, customs and culture are even more important."® 

On another occasion while in Nigeria, I had the honor of 
being presented a kola nut in the traditional ceremony, which is 
60 much a part of the ritual of friendship and acceptance in many 
parts of West Africa. However, the pastor, Ben Anwri, began the 
ceremony with this somewhat apologetic disclaimer: “The kola nut 
we are presenting tonight is not a part of traditional religion, 


but a part of our culture." The fact that such a statement was 


4 Plueddemann, p. 81. Plueddemann is quoting from the work 


® Personal interview. E. B. Ayoola; Ilesa, Oyo State, 
February 27, 1991. 
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made says a great deal about the close association of the 
traditional culture with the traditional religion in the minds of 
people. A few days later I discussed this comment with the Vice 
Chancellor of Imo State University. The Vice Chancellor said that 
in the traditional religion the Kola nut ceremony involved the 
“invocation of the gods" such as the Yoruba Orisa. The Christians 
and Muslims both have adopted the ceremony, but invoke Christ or 
Allah. He then laughed and made this comment: “We Christians ran 
all the Orisa out, but they (the Orisa) keep peeking back at us 
through cracks in the wall! So, we have done our best to drive 
out all we can and what we can’t drive out, we “baptize’!"6 
In other words, there is an attempt to separate from the 
traditional religion, but there is also an open acknowledgment 
that the culture and the religion are very difficult to 
distinguish at times. There is a point, which different groups 
define at different places, when one adopts aspects of the culture 
which have been traditionally oriented toward the Traditional 
Religion, and re-orients them, giving them a Christian’ or 
“Islamic” flavor. The stronger the commitment to the indigenous 
culture, the more difficult it is to adopt or become ‘converted’ 
to the exclusive claims of an alien religion and to distance 
oneself from long cherished acts, attitudes and rituals which are 
6 Personal interview, Vice Chancellor of Imo State 
University; Okigwe, February 22, 1991. After our meeting with the 
Vice Chancellor he gave us a full tour of the university library. 
I looked in the card catalog for books on African Traditional 
Religion. Princeton University’s Firestone library categorizes 
the books under the heading “AFRICA - Traditional Religion’. At 


Imo State, I discovered that the same books were categorized under 
the heading "AFRICA - Culture". 
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part and parcel of the home culture. 

A. D. Nock in Conversion (1933) addresses the issue of the 
role of culture in the process of religious change. Nock says 
that there are “two opposing poles” in how a religion is adopted. 
One extreme is a set of religious observances which are 
intricately interwoven into the warp and woof of the indigenous 
culture. Nock defines this as “a system of religious observances 
of a small social unit with elementary neede and interests and no 
important contacts with other cultures which have either material 
or intellectual superiority or a cult capable of exciting 
curiosity and attention."7 In this paradigm, there is no 
religious frontier to cross or difficult decision to make between 
two ways of life. This extreme is typified in African Traditional 
Religion which is generally non-prophetic, non-missionary and 
comfortably imbedded into the African indigenous culture. On the 
opposite extreme, according to Nock, is "the religion of a 
prophetic movement in the first ardour of the founder."®8 An 
individual is given a radical choice involving the renunciation of 
the past and entrance into some new order such as the Christian 
“kingdom” or the Islamic “umma’. This extreme is typified by 
Islam which is both confrontational and missionary in orientation. 
In its classical form, Islam issues the Da’wa, calling men and 
women to forsake their old allegiences and enter into the “house 
of Islam’, the “umma’, the Muslim way of life’. These two 
extemes, typified by African Traditional Religion and Islam, met 


7 A. D. Nock, Conversion (London: Oxford University Press, 
1933), pp. 4, 5. 8 Ibid., p. 5. 
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face to face on African soil. 

While African Traditional Religion is characterized 
accurately in Nock’s paradigm, it does not fit very well into 
Peter Berger's classic dichotomy of religions into 
“confrontational” and “interiority”. Berger’s dichotomy starts 
with the premise that all religions flow from two basic 
transcendental visions, one from Palestine (Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity), and the other from the Ganges Valley (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Taoisim etc...). According to Berger, 
Palestine produced religions where "the divine is encountered as 
utterly transcendent and confronts the human from the outside." In 
contrast, the Ganges transcendent vision produced religions 
whereby “the divine is discovered within the depths of human 
consciousness."8 This polarity, however, is not helpful in the 
African context for two reasons. First, African Traditional 
Religion does not originate in either the Ganges Valley or the 
Palestine region. Secondly, African Religion cannot be described 
as either “confrontational” or “interior”. It is certainly non- 
confrontational since it has neither prophets nor missionaries. 
Yet, it is not “interior" since the divine is not discovered 
within the depths of human consciousness, but is generally 
associated with “the sky” and as semi-transcendent. In short, 
there are elements of both in African religion. Nock’s dichotomy, 


while less precise, accommodates the African religious experience. 


© Peter L. Berger, ed., ; - 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday Anchor Books, 


1981), pp. 3, 4. 
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It is particularly interesting to note what happened to the 
confrontational-prophetic dimension of Islam in the encounter with 
African Traditional Religion. The result, as evidenced in 
Nigeria, was an interesting compromise where Islam ‘was very often 
regarded in practice, in its mixed form in Africa, as non- 
prophetic."29° In other words, Africa domesticated Islam’s twin 
calls for radical conversion and radical acceptance of Islamic 
civilization. Like the boy stuffing straw into the bicycle wheel, 
Africa freely adapted the Islamic message to fit its own needs. 
Some groups resisted all attempts to be converted but gradually 
accepted Islamic civilization, others rejected Islamic culture, 
but nevertheless became “converted” to Islam as a religion. Nock 
describes these two responses as adhesion versus conversion. 
Conversion implies a “deliberate turn, a consciousness that a 
great change is involved, that the old way was wrong and the new 
is right."11 Adhesion refers to the outward embrace of a culture. 
The culture embraced may be the indigenous culture or an alien 
culture which gradually becomes assimilated. The point is, at no 
time is there a conscious decision by an individual or group to 
renounce the old way and embrace the new. 

Nock’s helpful distinction between ‘conversion’ and 
*adhesion’ sheds light on the interchange examined in chapter two 
in modern Nigeria. The Maguzawa have forged a comfortable 
adhesion with Islamic culture, while rejecting conversion to 

10 Humphrey J. Fisher, “Conversion Reconsidered: Historical 
Aspects of Religious Conversion in Black Africa’, Africa (Journal 


of the International African Institute), Vol. 43 (January, 1973), 
Pp. 33. 11 Jbid. 
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Islam. Islam is accepted as a culture, but rejected as a 
religious, creedal faith. The Yoruba, in contrast, have been 
“converted” to Islam in large numbers, but their primary 
“adhesion” is to the traditional expression of Yoruba culture. In 
both cases, though the Maguzawa claim to follow the traditional 
religion, and the Yoruba Muslims claim to follow Islam, a similar 
force is at work which has driven a wedge between Islam as a 
religion and Islam as a culture. The Maguzawa accept the culture, 
but reject the religion; the Yoruba accept the religion and reject 
the culture. The urban Hausa typify the embrace of both Islamic 
culture and religion. For these Hausa, adhesion’ and 
“conversion” are re-united as they are classically understood in 
Islam as both a religion and a way of life which embraces all of 
culture. Among the Tiv, both Islamic culture and religion have 
been explicitly rejected. There is no conversion and the Tiv 
adhesion remains with their own traditional culture. 

Contemporary Nigeria provides a clear example of the 
important role of the indigenous culture in determining the 
receptivity to full Islamization.12 In Northern Nigeria, where 
repeated migrations and Islamic renewal movements fragmented the 
indigenous culture, there is a receptivity to Islamic culture, 
even among those who still follow the traitional religion. In 
Southern and Middle Belt Nigeria the indigenous cultural identity 
is still strong and the full extent of Islamization is hindered or 


12 For more on the theory of how various elements of Islamic 


civilization are assismilated into a culture see, W. Montgomery 
Watt, Islam and the Integration of Society (London: Routledge and 


Kegan Paul, 1961). 
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even, as with the Tiv, made virtually impossible. 


ASSIMILATION OF AN ALIEN RELIGION 

The second central issue raised by the observations in 
chapter two concerns how an alien religion, in this case Islam, is 
assimilated into a group with a contrasting cosmology. The first 
question which must be addressed is which cosmology played the 
dominant role - the African Traditional cosmology or the Islamic 
cosmology. In other words, did the “recipient” African 
Traditional Cosmology collapse or give way under the more 
aggressive “transmitter” Islamic cosmology, or did Islam 
compromise its classical cosmology and adapt itself to the 
recipient indigenous cosmology? 

The debate over this question is best represented by the two 
scholars, Robin Horton and Humphrey Fisher. Robin Horton argues 
that the basic African cosmology is a two tiered system. “In the 
first tier we find the lesser spirits, which are in the main 
concerned with affairs of the local community and its environment, 
i.e. with the microcosm. In the second tier we find a Supreme 
Being concerned with the world as a whole, i.e. with the 
macrocosn,. ‘14 This description of what Horton calls the “basic” 
African cosmology, is congruent with the cosmology constructed in 
chapter one and, likewise, is accepted by Fisher. However, Horton 
argues that Islam adapted the two tiered cosmology in its 


penetration into the African context by merely elaborating the 


13 Robin Horton, “African Conversion", Africa (Journal of the 
International African Institute), 41 (April, 1971), p. 101. 
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“Supreme Being” macrocosm tier and downplaying the lower microcosm 
tier. In other words, Islam did not come into Africa and openly 
denounce the pantheon of non-human spirits such as the Yoruba 
Orisa or the Maguzawa Iskooki. Instead, Islam merely demoted them 
to the level of angels and jinn, thus placing their cosmology in 
conformity with the African cosmology. Thus, Horton argues that 
“there was no radical change in cosmology."14 Horton contends 
that because the Supreme Being in the African cosmology was 
largely an unelaborated concept, it had considerable adaptive 
potential. In fact, when Africans were confronted with the 
development of commerce and the emergence of nation states and 
other changes, they assumed that “the lesser spirits (underpinners 
of the microcosm) were in retreat and that the Supreme Being 
(underpinner of the macrocosm) was taking over direct control. 
Hence, they came to regard the lesser spirits as irrelevant or 
downright evil."15 The significance of Horton’s position, known 
as the Intellectualist Theory, is that this shift of emphasis from 
the microcosm tier to the macrocosm tier represents changes which 
were already underway completely apart from the missionary 
endeavors of either Muslims or Christians. Thus, Horton says, 
“Islam and Christianity are reduced to the role of catalysts, i.e. 
stimulators and accelerators of changes which were ‘in the air’ 
anyway."16 This theory, according to Horton, is the best 

14 Robin Horton, “On the Rationality of Conversion", Africa 
(JIAI) 45, (1975), p. 394. 


16 Robin Horton, “African Conversion’, p. 102. 


16° Ibid; p. 104. 
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explanation for the kind of observations made in chapter two of 
this thesis. 

This theory is the best explanation for why *so-called’ 

converts to the world religions form a continuum ranging 

from the man whose ritual approaches to the Supreme Being 

in the church or mosque are just an occasional extra in 

a religious life largely taken up with the cult of the 

lesser spirits, through the man for whom the cult of the 

Supreme Being and the cult of the spirits are of about 

equal importance, to the man whose approaches to the 

Supreme Being take up the whole of his religious life.17 
In other words, Horton is saying that the religious spectrum 
present in Nigeria says more about the inherent dynamic or static 
view of the indigenous Supreme Being tier, than it does about the 
intrusion of the alien Islamic cosmology with its emphasis on the 
unique place of Allah. The Tiv, for example, are the most 
resistant to Islam because their concept of a Supreme God is Bo 
vague and dim; whereas the Yoruba with a more elaborate view and 
role for Oludumare in their indigenous cosmology were already 
developing in that direction anyway, even without the advent of 
Islam and Christianity in Nigeria. In support of this theory, it 
is true that the Yoruba traditional religion has a more developed 
concept of Oludumare than the Tiv have of Aondo. 

Against Horton and the Intellectualist Theory, Humphrey 
Fisher articulates a position known as the “History of Religion” 
or “Devout Opposition” Theory. Fisher argues that the advent of 
Islam in Africa represents an “entirely new cosmology, with an 


exclusive literate, an eschatological framework, conscious of 


linear time and pivoted upon an historical personality."18 In 


17 Ibid. 
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other words, Fisher argues that Islam brought into Africa a 
message of “exclusive religious allegiance” which represented a 
fundamental challenge to the African Traditional cosmology. 

Fisher concedes that apart from Christianity or Islam, movements 
of religious reform occurred from time to time: “Sudden outbursts 
of enthusiasm leading to any one of a number of reforms - the 
destruction of fetishes, new witch finding sweeps, and many others 
occurred, but they were unable to be sustained apart from the 
intrusion of Christianity and Islam."19 For Fisher, Islam 
represents more than a catalyst for changes that were already “in 
the air’. Fisher explains the religious spectrum in Nigeria, not 
as the primary result of internal evolution within the particular 
expressions of African Traditional Religion, but due to the fact 
that Islam introduced itself into Africa in stages. Fisher 
isolates three major stages in the penetration of Islam which he 
calls quarantine, mixing and reform. 

In the quarantine stage, Islam is represented by outsiders 
such as traders, clerics or immigrants. In this stage “orthodoxy 
is relatively secure because there are no converts and thus no one 
to bring into the Muslim community heterodox beliefs and 
observances drawn from his or her non-Muslim past."29 The second 
stage of mixing comes when local people begin to be converted in 
large numbers and begin to mix their traditional beliefs with the 

18 Humphrey J. Fisher, “Juggernaut’s Apologia: Conversion to 
Islam in Black Africa", Africa (JIAI), 55 (1985), p. 166. 

19 Fisher, “Conversion Reconsidered”, p. 29. 


20 {[bid., p. 31 
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tenets of Islam. When this occurs, as with the Yoruba, Fisher 
contends that it is the result of a temporary transition toward a 
“pure Islam’. Fisher encourages us to look beyond the temporary 
stage of mixture and see the underlying progress which, like a 
juggernaut, continues toward a purer, more orthodox faith. The 
third stage of reform emerges when a leader or a group initiates 
reform because they see the dismal state of Islamic practice. 
Thus, a reform movement is launched by someone like dan Fodio 
which surges the practice of Islam to a higher level. Thus, 
Fisher explains the religious spectrum in Nigeria as due to the 
fact that “the process (of Islamization) did not start at the same 
time everywhere, nor advance everywhere at the same pace, so that 
examples of all three stages can be found in about any period."21 

A simple diagram will help to illustrate Fisher's stages as 
they apply to the four people-groups in Nigeria analyzed in 


chapter two (see figure 8): 


Figure 8 
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Fisher’s ~juggernaut’ of progress does not imply that there 
are not periods when a group takes a step backwards to mixing, or 
remains static in one period for a long time. Yet, in the long 


haul, "the progression has been towards a purer faith."22 In 


21 Ibid. 22 Ibid. 
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support of his theory, Fisher takes seriously the historical 
development of Islam in Nigeria and the role of clerics, traders 
and reformers. 

Horton and Fisher represent two basic attitudes toward Islam 
and how it is assimilated into an alien culture. Horton 
emphasizes the internal vitality and flexibility of the 
traditional religion. Islam “appears as a less self-confident 
religion, pursuing a course parallel with pagan worship which it 
is only able to undermine from within."23 Fisher, in contrast, 
presents a picture of a traditional religion that hase been overtly 
challenged and is in the process of being completely supplanted by 
Islamic faith, culture and, eventually, civilization. Groups such 
as the Yoruba and Maguzawa may be at an early stage of 
Islamization, but the “juggernaut of Islam” has been launched and 
will result in victory for the transmitter faith and the 
extinction of the recipient, indigenous religion. 

In looking at these two theories, one is at first struck by 
the starkness of the two proposals. Fisher is arguing for an 
indomitable Islam which is relentlessly advancing toward its 
classical form. Horton sees Islam as thoroughly bogged down in 
the “swamp of Africa’ by forces far more powerful and dynamic than 
it realizes. However, perhaps the gulf is not as wide as it may 
at first appear. J. Spencer Trimingham, an Islamic scholar of the 
last generation, wrote extensively about the assimilation of Islam 
into sub-Saharan Africa. Trimingham articulated a number of 


23 Lamin Sanneh, “Christian Experience of Islamic Da’Wah", 
International Review of Missions, 65 (1976), p. 415. 
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valuable insights which emerge in the writings of both Fisher and 
Horton. On the one hand, nearly twenty years before Fisher, 
Trimingham described a very similar series of gradations or stages 
though which Islam spread into sub-Sahara Africa. He identified 
these stages as ~Prepatory’, “Conversion” and “Change of Life- 
Center’ .24 These stages correspond to Fisher’s “Quarantine’, 
“Mixed” and “Reform” stages. Trimingham shared Fisher's later 
belief that Islam introduced a decisively new and contrasting 
cosmology into the African continent. The second tier in the 
African cosmology, which is the focus of a dynamic interplay of 
spiritual forces with humanity who through ritual action seek to 
maintain the harmony of the cosmos, is in utter distinction to the 
Islamic concept of Allah who has “no partners’. On the other 
hand, Trimingham recognized the resilience of African Traditional 
Religion which forced major concessions out of the “juggernaut” of 
Islam as it marched through Africa. Trimingham wrote as follows: 

The relationship with traditional culture remains 

vigorous among cultivators who comprise the majority 

of African Muslims. Communities faced with inescapable 

change cushioned the impact by holding on to certain 

religious possessions as symbolic and practical 

guarantee of their identity. Thus, the two elements 

(Islam and Traditional Religion) run parallel. Allah 

is supreme, that everyone accepts for it is the 

foundation of Islam, but at the same time the agents 

of Islamic diffusion allows to exist a realm of 


subsidiary powers...mediators to bridge the gap which 
separates Allah and man.25 


24 Trimingham, p. 34. See also, Trimingham, Influence of 
Islam Upon Africa (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Pub., 1968, 
pp. 42-43). 


26 J. Spencer Trimingham, Influence of Islam Upon Africa (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Pub., 1968), pp. 74, 81. 
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Trimingham acknowledges the truth in both positions and holds them 
together without contradiction. Indeed, the indigenous religion 
cannot be viewed as a static “tabula rasa’, meekly allowing 
outside forces to transform it into an alien image. The very fact 
that Fisher acknowledges the extent of the “mixing stage in 
Africa demonstrates the vitality of the traditional religion as it 
engages Islam. Islam has existed side by side with African 
traditional religion for nearly a millennium. This fact of 
history cannot help but place Fisher’s “inexorable juggernaut’ 
into perspective. Horton’s view, on the other hand, does not give 
enough credit to the decisively new elements present in the 
Islamic message and cosmology. Further, Horton does not take 
seriously enough the powerful influence of the historical 
penetration of Islam into sub-Sahara Africa. Both are merely 
presenting two sides of the same coin; Horton from ~inside’ 
Africa; Fieher from “inside” Islam. 

In the long run, what emerges in Nigeria will probably not be 
either a triumphant Islam and a fully subjugated African 
Traditional Religion, nor an Islamic capitulation to the vitality 
of the indigenous religion. Instead, each will continue to live 
on within each other. In short, it is not an ‘either-or’ but a 
“both-and’ scenario. The evidence of chapter two supports this. 
The Maguzawa practice traditional religion, but Islam lives on 
within it. The Yoruba practice Islam, but the traditional 
religion lives on within their Islam. The Hausa and the Tiv, in 
Many ways, Gemonstrate the vitality of both religions as a source 


of identity and religious faith for the foreseeable future. 
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DEFINING “ISLAMIC” OR “TRADITIONAL” IN CONTEMPORARY NIGERIA 

A third issue raised by the observations in chapter two 
concerns a group’s identity in the process of religious change and 
adaptation. For example, at what point does a society practicing 
traditional religion, but in the process of becoming Islamized, no 
longer identify itself as ‘traditional’, but as “Islamic’? On one 
level the very question is frequently dismissed as irrelevant. 
Put bluntly, “it is not the business of an outsider to answer the 
questions: “who is a Muslim?” and ‘what are the permitted limits 
of unorthodoxy?°26 No less a scholar than I. M. Lewis made the 


following comment in his work Islam in Tropical Africa: 


Theoretically, the minimum definition of the practising 
Muslim is in terms of the observance of the five pillars 

of faith. But in all Muslim communities it is recognized 
that these represent ideals of conduct which are often 
perfunctorily and imperfectly realized. Even such zealous 
spiritual leaders as the 19th century West African reformers, 
including Muhammad Bello, showed in their treatment of 
captives that for them the profession of faith and a correct 
knowledge of the statutory ritual ablutions were sufficient 
to determine Muslim adherence. Thus, ultimately, it becomes 
necessary to adopt the operational (and tautological) 
definition that 

themselves as such. #7 


I find it difficult to imagine how this conclusion flows out of 
his historical observations. After all, it is one thing to speak 


about what a group considers itself to be, and entirely another 


26 Fisher, “Conversion Reconsidered”, p. 33. 


27 I. M. Lewis, Islam in Tropical Africa, (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1966), p. 58. Professor John R. Willis 
takes the position that unless a person accepts the Oneness of 
Allah (Tawhid) and Mohammad as the Final Prophet, then they are 
not Muslim regardless of what they call themselves. In my view, 
Willis’ definition is valid, but in the African context should be 
restated in terms of the performance of specific religious 
practices, see discussion on pages 133-136. 
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what indigenous groups in Nigeria perceive each other to be. 
Indeed, throughout the history of Islam in West Africa, peoples’ 
lives have depended upon how others perceived them to be. The 
1804 Sokoto Jihad led by Usuman dan Fodio was not launched against 
“unbelievers” per se, but against those who perceived themselves 
to be Islamic, but whom dan Fodio determined were outside the 
bounds of acceptable Islamic practice. The proliferation in this 
century of Mahdism and other extremist movements in Nigeria make 
this question more relevant than ever. In the Maitatsine riots in 
Kano in 1980, up to ten thousand people died because the “Yan 
Tatsine were convinced that they represented the only true form of 
Islam.28 Undoubtedly, a Yoruba Muslim would “draw the line’ 
between Islam and traditional religion at a very different place 
along the spectrum than an urban Hausa Muslim involved in the ‘Yan 
Tatsine movement. On the other end of the spectrum, the Tiv are 
convinced that they are the last “hold outs’ of traditional 
religion in Nigeria. The Maguzawa would probably wonder what all 
the fuss is about in the first place. 

This may lead one to conclude, realistically, that a 
definitive line can never be drawn on the spectrum separating 
where traditional religion ends and Islam begins, but this makes 
the issue no less important. Thus, without seeking definitive 
answers or, to borrow a phrase from Horton, “becoming the sort of 


fool who rushes in where even the ulama fear to tread", I think 


28 William R. Ruff, ed., 
Meaning (London: Croom Helm, 1987), p. 86. The article is by 
Paul Lubeck entitled "Urban Islamic Protest in Northern Nigeria". 
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there is an underlying theme which, when understood, sheds a 
little more light on the whole discussion. At the heart of this 
issue there is a fundamental tension between understanding 
religion to be, at its core, the acceptance of a creed or the 
performance of certain practices. Understanding this issue will 
not help us to know where to draw the line, but it will help to 
explain the dynamics at work as this question is being asked in a 
variety of ways in contemporary Nigeria. 

In a lecture at eo eee University in April 1991, The 
Yoruba scholar, Jacob Olupona, argued that one of the major errors 
of Western scholarship in evaluating African Traditional Religion 
is to study it from the perspective of beliefs and creeds, rather 
than rituals and practices. Ironically, 100 years earlier in 
1891, W. Robertson Smith delivered a series of lectures at the 
University of Aberdeen and issued the same warning to scholars 
studying ancient religions. Our first question is too often, 
“what do you believe’, rather than, “what do you practice’? The 
orthodox expressions of Judaism, Christianity and Islam all assert 
the importance of certain beliefs or creeds (She’ma for Jews, 
Fatiha for Muslims, Apostles/Nicene Creed for Christians) as the 
“Shibboleth” for entrance into the household of faith. It is out 
of a common creedal confession that various performances of 
religious duty, behavior, ritual and so forth are seen to flow. 
According to Smith, most scholars frequently assume that in 
studying ancient religions, "our first business is to search for a 
creed, and find in it the “key” to ritual and practice.” Smith 


challenged this thesis, insisting that “primitive” religions had 
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only a vague and rather fluid creed, while certain religious 
practices were rigorously fixed.28 The same rite found among 
different peoples might be explained in vastly different ways. 
Therefore, the “belief” or explanatory ‘myth’ was only the 
explanation of the origin of what was really important, namely, 
the ritual. Smith concluded as follows: 

Belief in a certain series of myths was neither 

obligatory as a part of true religion, nor was it 

supposed that, by believing a man acquired religious 

merit and conciliated the favor of the gods. What was 

obligatory or meritorious was the exact performance 

of certain sacred acts prescribed by religious 

tradition. 39 

This is not to say that people perform religious rituals or 
practices without a reason or without certain beliefs. Indeed, 
this thesis has examined how vital the rituals are considered to 
be in maintaining the balance and harmony in African societies. 
Smnith’s point was simply to say that religious practices do not 
flow from or originate in a creed, but that the practice precedes 
any firm doctrine or creed. This basic observation has important 
significance for the emergence of Islam in Africa. If Smith and 
Olupona, though speaking 100 years apart, are correct, then it 
means that Islam’s entrance into Africa did not overturn any rigid 
system of entrenched beliefs. The Islamic Da’wah or ‘call to 
faith’ did not scandalize any established religious dogma. 
Indeed, the Africans may have accepted that there is ‘no god but 
Allah’ while never ceasing to perform the same religious practices 
they had always done. Indeed, this seems to be the record of 


z@ W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1959), p. 16. 30 Jbid., pp., 17, 18. 
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history in the early days of Islamic penetration among the 
traditional rulers and chiefs. The importance for them was found 
in the practices, regardless of the dogma associated with it. In 
Hausaland the literal translation of the question “Are you a 
Muslim?" is "Do you perform ritual prayer?" The Maguzawa are 
defined by the Hausa Muslims as those who "run from ritual 
prayer". It is the practice, not the confession of faith, which 
is the most controlling factor in determining religious adherence. 
The Maguzawa can call Ubangiji “Allah” and name their chief Iska 
“Sarkin Aljan” and “Mallam Alhaji’, and it does not create the 
scandal or strike at the root of the religion in the same way that 
such a change would alter Christianity, Islam or Judaism. In 
short, what might appear as a clear victory for the Muslims may, 
in fact, be only a thin veneer of religious dogma, while the 
resilient indigenous practices continue unabated. The issue is 
further complicated because the African environment domesticated 
the Islamic message and in the minds of many, reduced Islam itself 
to the mere performance of certain practices. Yoruba Muslims can 
call Allah “Oludumare’, and the Jinn can be identified with the 
Traditional Orisa, and Yoruba Muslims do not feel they have 
betrayed Islam because they are faithfully performing the basic 
Islamic rituals. 

Islam in its classical form places a high priority ona 
creedal confession of faith. African Traditional Religion 
emphasizes ritual action without a dogmatic concern over a 
particular creedal explanation. When Islam and African 


Traditional Religion met on Nigeria soil, considerable changes 
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took place, primarily on the part of Islam being domesticated by 
the African view of the role of ritualized practice over creeds. 
Understanding this cosmological tension which exists between Islam 
and African Traditional Religion may not aid in our being able to 
draw a definitive line on the spectrum, but it does shed more 
light on why the issue is a problematic one. Indeed, the way 
forward in the African context may be to recast what it means to 
be a Muslim in terms of certain practices which reflect the 

basic Islamic creed. This emphasis would focus more on the 
observance or non-observance of certain practices and less on the 
affirmation of a certain dogmatic formulation. 

This chapter has explored three issues which have played a 
decisive role in the process of religious change and resistance to 
change in contemporary Nigeria. Many other issues could be cited, 
but these are three of the key factors in what is clearly an 


extremely complex and variegated process. 
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CONCLUSION 


This thesis has considered the dynamic interaction between 
African Traditional Religion and Islam as it is practiced in 
contemporary Nigeria. The central argument of this thesis is that 
the interface between the two has not produced a singular and 
monolithic response, but a varied and multifaceted spectrum of 
responses. One simply cannot speak of how “Africans have 
responded to the penetration of Islam” or “how Islam is practiced 
in tropical Africa’ as if there were a singular, unified answer. 
Contemporary Nigeria provides a case study demonstrating that, in 
fact, the interaction between Islam and African Traditional 
Religion reflects varying levels of response. Four Nigerian 
people-groups were examined and classified under four headings: 
“Active—-Resistant" (Tiv), “Open-Traditional" (Maguzawa), “Islamic 
Veneer" (Yoruba Muslims), and "Islamized core" (Urbanized Hausa). 
These four groups represent only four “snapshots” along an entire 
spectrum of dynamic interchange. No one group can adequately 
reflect the full diversity present when Islam met African 
Traditional Religion on Nigerian soil. To speak of the “retreat 
of the gods” may seem quite appropriate in reference to Hausa 
urbanites, but is totally inappropriate for the Tiv. Likewise, 
the gods may, in one sense, be in retreat among the Yoruba, but 
they have cast a long and formidable shadow. Among the Maguzawa 
there is a resistance to the Islamic religion at the same time as 
a broad acceptance of Islamic culture. In short, the array of 


responses and levels of interaction is varied and complex. 
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The varied levels of response and interaction raise further 
questions concerning the role of culture, the process of 
assimilation, and the relationship between creeds and practice in 
the overall process of religious change. These are only a few of 
the questions which arise in examining religious interaction in 
contemporary Nigeria. Like a grand mosaic, the religious 
complexity of modern Nigeria is awe inspiring. This religious 
mosaic is replete with a wide spectrum of colors, shades and 
surprises. The future of Islam and African Traditional Religion 
in Nigeria will not only be the continuance of each in its own 
right, but also the ongoing influence as each continues to play an 


important, sometimes controlling role, from within the walls of 


the other. 
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APPENDIX 


The thesis examines various levels of interaction between 
African Traditional Religion and Islam. However, since this study 
will be read primarily by those in the Christian tradition, two 
important points need to be added. 

First, a similar spectrum of interaction and adaptation is 
present in the interface of African Traditional Religion and 
Christianity. According to Ikenga Metuh, there are now over 8,000 
indigenous African churches, with over fourteen million 


adherents.1 In Nigeria, the most widespread indigenous churches 


are known as the “Aladura’ churches.2 These churches represent "a 
marked resurgence of traditional African customs and world-view. 
and a strong affirmation of their right to be both fully Christian 
and fully African."3 The result has been varying levels of 


interaction and syncretism in a way remarkably similar to the 


1 Emefie Idenga-Metuh, “The Revival of African Christian 
Spirituality: The Experience of African Independent Churches", 
Mission Studies, 7, #2 (1990), p. 151. This is based on 1979 
figures claimed by the AICM (African Independent Church Movement ) 
and does not include thousands of other renewal and revival 
movements. 


2 The major Aladura (praying) churches in Nigeria include the 
Cherubim and Seraphim church, the Church of the Lord Aladura, the 
Celestial Church of Christ, and the Christ Apostolic Church. The 
Aladura movement began in 1923. Their main claim was that God, in 
His anger at people’s sins, had taken away power, both from the 
Orisa and the traditional healers and from the orthodox churches 
(i.e. churches established by European missionaries). They 
claimed that they now had the power, through prayer, techniques 
and ritual to aid individuals and society. For a full account of 
the Aladura churches see, J. D. Y. Peel, : igi 


Aladura: A Religious 
Movement Among the Yoruba, (London: Oxford Unversity Press, 1968). 
3 Metuh, p. 151. 
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phenomena observed with Islam. 

Secondly, since the primary reference point for the reader is 
Christianity, a simple diagram will aid in demonstrating how the 
basic structure of the cosmological systems may be compared.4@ 

The various tiers of power and authority are compared with 


explanatory notes. 


COSMOLOGICAL COMPARISION OF THREE TRADITIONS 


ALLAH SUPREME BEING YAHWEH 
KORAN DIVINITIES JESUS 
MOHAMMAD ANCESTORS/RITUAL MEDIATORS MARY /PAUL 
HADITH ORAL TRADITIONS GOSPELS 


Explanary Notes: 


First Tier: 

Allah and Yahweh are all names for the Supreme Being which 
African Traditional Religion calls by various names: Oludumare 
(Yoruba), Aondo (Tiv), Ubanijii (Maguzawa) and so forth. 


Second Tier: 
In Islam, the Koran is Allah’s greatest self-revelation. 


4 This diagram is mine, so it is open to criticism as needed. 
The idea for the diagram came in an evening lecture at Princeton 
Theological Seminary (Fall, 1991) which brought together three 
Ph.D. students with backgrounds in Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism. 
The three lectures centered on 
Christianity. This diagram does not reflect how Christians would 
structure the tiers, but how we are perceived by others. 
Personally, I stand within the evangelical tradition and fully 
affirm the authority of Holy Scripture as the Word of God and the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ. The Muslims misunderstand the 
Christian view of revelation. However, it is important to 
understand how we are perceived by others, even if it is 
discontinuous with our own self-perception. 
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Christianity, in contrast, declares that Jesus Christ is the 
greatest self-revelation of Yahweh. Jesus Christ is the “Word 
made flesh’. From the Islamic perspective, the Koran is ona 
higher level cosmologically than the Christian Bible. This is due 
to the fact that Islam views the Koran as a direct dictation from 
Allah via Gabriel to Mohammad. Sura 43-2-5 Bays: 


We have revealed the Koran in the Arabic tongue 
that you may grasp its meaning. It isa transcript 
of Our Eternal Book, sublime and full of wisdom.5 


Christianity, in contrast, affirms that God’s revelation is not 
compromised by the disparate personalities, perspectives and 
stylistic peculiarities of the various authors. Indeed, it is 
accurate to say that Islam is actually closer to Judaism, than 
Judaism is to Christianity.& Both Islam and Judaism view 
revelation as primarily "“ideational", i.e. "Thus saith the Lord”. 
God reveals His will in ethical-imperative commandments but not 
His Person. Christianity views revelation as both ideational and 
personal .7 

African religion understands the primary way the Supreme 
Being reveals Himself is through the second tier of divinized 
power. Thus, though there are enormous differences between the 
Koran, Jesus and the African divinities, cosmologically they are 
at the same level. In other words, a Muslim views the Koran the 
way a Christian views Jesus in terms of importance. Likewise, a 
Yoruba, for example, regards the Orisa with the same kind of 
reverence and awe as a Christian does Jesus, or a Muslim, the 
Koran. 


Third Tier: 
In Islam, Mohammad is the human messenger or vessel through 
which the Word of God came. Likewise, in Christianity, Mary is 


© See also, Sura 39:29. The differences between the 
Christian and Islamic view of Scripture is developed extensively 
in the context of translation and mission work by Lamin Sanneh, 


Translating the Message, (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Press, 1989). 


6 I owe this insight to Dr. Charles Ryerson, Professor of the 
history of religions at Princeton Theological Seminary. Islam and 
Judaism both share the two central doctrines of the Oneness of God 
and the concept of revelation as ideational and propositional, not 
personal. According to Islam and Judaism, God is transcendent, He 
has no ~son’ and cannot reveal Himself in a Personal way, as in 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 


7 IT owe this insight to Isma°il al Faruqi in a paper entitled 
"A Comparison of the Islamic and Christian Approaches to Hebrew 
Scripture". Dr. Farugi is Professor of Islamics at Temple 
University. 
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the human vessel through which the “Word made flesh" came into the 
world. Both Mohammad and Mary are divinely chosen conduits. 
Protestantism would be particularly uncomfortable with this 
comparison of Mary with Mohammad, so perhaps a reference to Paul 


may be more appropriate. Islamic writers have seriously 
criticized Christians who refer to Islam as “Mohammadism". This 
is tantamount to calling Christianity, "“Paulism". In orthodox 


Islam, Mohammad does not claim either deity or special powers, but 
only that he is Allah’s final messenger or instrument.8 Like 
Mohammad, Paul and Mary are divinely chosen “instruments” through 
which Jesus Christ and the gospel are delivered to humankind. 

In a larger sense, many Christians, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and 
Protestant view the Christian priesthood as a class of human 
mediators. In African religion, there is no single human conduit, 
but a group or class of individuals in society who serve as 
channels or conduits through which divine power and the divine 
word is made known to the people. 


Fourth Tier: 


In Islam, the Hadith is the collection of what the immediate 
followers of Mohammad recorded about him: his acts, deeds and 
teachings. Although Christians view the gospel accounts as the 
“Word of God’, from the Islamic point of view, the gospels 
function more like the Hadith as a record by the earliest 
disciples concerning his life and example. Ina similar way, 
African Traditional Religion has its own “Scriptures”, or accounts 
of what “the gods” have said or done in the past. These have 
historically been passed down through Oral Tradition. 


8 The only “miracle” or special power attributed to Mohammad 
is that he was unlettered and illiterate, yet was given the 
ability to record Allah’s revelations of the Koran. 
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